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ONE OR TWO PRACTICAL HINTS TO THE AMERICAN 
STUDENT AT THE SORBONNE 
By MARGARET MurRAY GIBB 

URING a three years residence in Paris, where I led the life 

of the average student of small means, I had the opportunity 
of studying some of the problems which confront English and 
American students in France. It often happens that, through no 
fault of their own, foreign students waste a great deal of time, 
through ignorance of how to set about their work. I have even 
known bright students to leave France with nothing to show for 
their time and money; because it took them so long to find out 
what they wanted to do, that there was no time left in which to 
doit. Perhaps it may prove useful if I mention one or two matters 
which I have often heard discussed by fellow-students in the 
Quartier Latin. In the case of those who are planning to spend 
next winter abroad, an ounce of forewarning may be worth a 
pound of tardy zeal. 

If one can do so, it is well to decide on a stay of two years in 
France. The student is advised to spend the first winter en 
Province,—say at Grenoble or Montpellier, where the courses of 
study are most interesting, and more individual attention is given 
to students than at the Sorbonne. When a good working knowl- 
edge of French has been acquired, and the student feels at home 
in France, and better able to profit by his stay in the capital, 
then let him go to the Sorbonne. However, if time is limited, and 
Paris seems preferable to anywhere else, then to Paris go by ali 
means, where there is plenty to enjoy and achieve—provided one 
goes about it in the right way. 

And the right way, first of all, is to have enough money—as 
much extra as possible, for theatres, trips, food and a hundred 
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incidental expenses. Students are strongly advised against 
borrowing money for the undertaking; it may be disastrous. Be 
as independent and as comfortable as possible; your experience 
will be sufficiently strenuous without th: added annoyance of 
scrimping at every point. 

Before sailing, students will do well te have friends in Paris 
engage rooms for them. If this is not possille, they should arrange 
to be in Paris not later than the last week in September, so as to 
make sure of winter quarters before every*hing has been taken. 
Lists of addresses may be obtained at the American University 
Union, 173 Boulevard St. Germain, at the Foyer International, 
93 Boulevard Saint-Michel, at the Comité: France-Amérique, 85 
Avenue des Champs-Elysées, and also at ‘the Bureau des Ren- 
seignements at the Sorbonne. 

Lodgings found, and the student instalied therein, the next 
business in hand is to decide on what course of study is to be 
followed,—a momentous question, and in regard to which students 
sometimes blunder, either through over-estimation of their own 
capabilities, or through misinterpreting the rather scanty informa- 
tion given in the Livret des Etudiants which, by the way, should 
be purchased the first time one goes to explore the Sorbonne. The 
diploma one intends to work for should, of course, be chosen with 
regard to the time to be spent in France. 

For the student who is aware of the fact that his knowledge 
of the French language is still very imperfect, excellent tuition 
is to be had at the Alliance Frangaise, Boulevard Raspail, and at 
the Guilde Internationale, rue de la Sorbonne. Many students 
work at the Guilde and attend lectures at the Sorbonne at the 
same time. 

At the Sorbonne the following one-year courses are recom- 
mended: 

a) The very popular Cours de Civilisation, a series of lectures 
given by some of the foremost professors at the Sorbonne, on the 
history, institutions, literature and art of France. Regular written 
work is required, and a certificate is awarded, at the end of the 
term, to those who pass the examination. 

b) The course leading to the Certificat d’Etudes. This course 
includes a fairly thorough study of certain periods of French 
literature. To obtain the certificate, oral and written examina- 
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tions must be passed, more difficult than those for the Civilisation 
diploma. As far as scholarship is concerned this certificate is 
worth more than that for the Cours de Civilisation, but the course 
of study is perhaps less broad, though more thorough, and the 
student has less opportunity of knowing what progress he is 
making during the term, as less written work is required. Con- 
sequently, the final results are sometimes a blow to many a student, 
who, although working faithfully, may be unaware of his weak- 
ness. This course is less expensive than the Cours de Civilisation, 
and is largely attended. 

c) For the student who prefers to do individual research work 
for one year, there is the Dipléme d’Etudes Universitaires. To 
obtain this diploma, one writes a commentary of fifty pages or 
more, on a subject agreed to by the professor who consents to 
be responsible to the Sorbonne for this work. Oral examinations 
must also be passed, on subjects chosen by the student, and agreed 
to by the professor. The time prescribed for the preparation of 
this commentary is two years; it can be done in one year by an 
industrious student who is familiar with methods of research. 

d) A word about the recently organized school for teachers of 
French, the Ecole de Préparation de Professeurs de Frangais a 
l’Etranger. This course, which is an exceedingly useful and 
thorough one, covers a period of two semesters,—from November 
to July, and demands hard study. The final examination is a 
stiff one, and a comparatively small number of candidates are 
successful. There is a great deal of very necessary technical and 
theoretical work included, which is more or less dry. It seems 
to me preferable that a student take this course during his second 
year in France, having devoted his first year to more entertaining 
work and to extra preparation in French. However, if he has but 
one year to spend abroad, and really intends to teach French 
later on, he will obtain much good at this school, and there is this 
advantage, that the fee of 600 francs for the course admits the 
student, without supplementary charge, to any part or all of the 
Cours de Civilisation. 

The licence may be obtained in one year by a well-prepared 
student, who applies himself diligently, and wastes no time in 
getting to work. Many students, including the French themselves, 
prefer to take this course in two years, instead of in one, so the 
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reader may draw his own conclusions. The /icence is a State- 
diploma, or dipléme d’Etat, and must be obtained by French 
teachers who desire a position of any importance. A great deal 
of supplementary reading must be done in order to pass the 
examinations, which are the same for French and foreign students. 
This is one of the more difficult diplomas to obtain, and about 
which all further explanation is most easily obtained. 

Now for a word concerning the Doctorate, which is coveted 
by so many foreign students, and obtained by (comparatively) 
so few. First let there be made clear one point, in regard to which 
there seems to be, unfortunately, a good deal of confusion. There 
are two Doctorates, and between the two, as the French say, 
“il y a un abime.”’ The first is the Doctorat és Lettres or Doctorat 
d’Etat, the highest of the State diplomas, which it is necessary 
to obtain in order to become a professor at the University of Paris. 
The candidates are, for the most part, professors who wish to 
make an important contribution to research, and to win for them- 
selves special distinction. They usually spend several years in 
the preparation of this thesis, which may be refused by the 
University, should the judges deem that the subject has not been 
treated with sufficient thoroughness. It is very rarely that a 
foreigner obtains this degree, which denotes real distinction in the 
field of letters or science. If the bright college-graduate, who 
resents having cold water thrown on the flame of his ambitions, 
demand further conviction before consenting to attempt some- 
thing a little less ambitious, I think that a glance at one or two of 
the Etat-theses in the Sorbonne library will suffice to make him 
turn with a sigh of relief to the neighbouring shelves, which con- 
tain the theses for the Doctorat de Il’ Université. 

This doctorate is generally accepted as the equivalent of the 
American Ph.D. The candidate must present a thesis, usually 
from two hundred to three hundred pages in length, upon a 
subject agreed to by one of the University professors who stands 


? 


responsible for the thesis. When the professor considers that the 
matter and form of the thesis are all that can be desired, he gives 
the candidate permission to have the thesis printed, and in due 
time to be examined on it by a jury composed of three University 
professors.! 


1For further information in regard to this “soutenance’’ see the Livret des 
Etudiants. 
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This is the doctorate of which the uninitiated speak with such 
airy confidence, and more experienced students with respect 
bordering on dubiousness, at the thought of the work involved. 
A conscientious student, who desires, by means of careful research, 
to make a genuine contribution to knowledge, and present the 
same in creditable form will, I think, spend not less than two and 
a half or three vears in the preparation of his thesis. Certain 
theses have been prepared in less time than this; many have 
required far longer time. The value of the theses varies, and much 
depends on the nature of the subject chosen. As regards com- 
position and French, it is natural that more be demanded from 
the author of a purely literary work than from the student who 
is writing upon a scientific or historical subject—which brings us 
to a matter of the greatest importance to foreign students,—that 
of French prose style. 

Too many students are inclined to fancy that the knowledge 
of French composition which put them at the head of their class 
in college, will assure them further triumphs in France. 

They forget that they obtain a large per cent of their marks 
for what they know about French literature, rather than for 
their way of expressing the same. They are apt to consider that 
composition—usually the least attractive of French courses—is 
of minor importance, and this very erroneous idea is apt to lead 
them into all sorts of trouble. 

It was once my lot at the Sorbonne, to be one of a large class 
of students of all nationalities. Among the Anglo-Saxons was 
a brilliant student, a most conscientious worker, who seemed 
destined, from the first, to come off with flying colours in the final 
examinations. When, after the written tests, the candidates 
assembled to hear the list of those admitted to the orals, to the 
consternation of everyone present, our friend’s name was not read 
out—*‘‘ Mesdames et messieurs”’ said the kind old professor, to whom 
an indignant convoy betook themselves in protest, “he knew much, 
but he could not write what he knew.” 

Thus it is with not a few students who set sail for Le Havre. 
Inspired often by real literary taste and liking for the French 
language, they know a good deal about French, but they do not 
know the language itself—I/s ne savent pas le frangais. And they 
invite criticism from those who least, perhaps, of all people on 
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earth, permit liberties with their language! If*srammar and syn- 
tax were all, how easy it would be! (and hew dull!) But the 
infinite subtlety and finesse of the Gallic tongue, its cunning 
tours de phrase, its clearness, its precision—compared to which 
our own English, glorious as it is, seems ¥ague—its staccato 
sobriety, its moderation, and at the same tini: its movement, 
the “‘light, short-kirtled phrases” that go striding so easily from 
point to point—these are the qualities of style so elusive to the 
Anglo-Saxon, who must needs read long and carefully, before he 
Ae 

hope to imitate them. +4 

Any American or English student will do- tell on arriving in 
Paris, to seek out a private tutor, with whom hé will work diligently 
and regularly at the study of French prose style’ He can do this in 
addition to whatever work he may be taking at the Sorbonne. 
If he cannot afford to pay for private tuitier,, he should try to 
club with three or four other students to study under the same 
tutor. I cannot place too much stress on this pvint for two reasons, 
the first that which I have just mentioned, the sccond the following. 

At the Sorbonne, as at most European universities, student- 
life consists for the most part, in going to |ectures and coming 
away from them. Although students of tl! same nationality 
usually end by finding each other out, there .is little intercourse 
between the students in general. A pretty Fyench girl once told 
me that she had gone to the Sorbonne fo? ’six years without 
making the acquaintance of a single student. Still more vague 
are the relations between students and professors. The latter 
know very few of their pupils personally. As for students who 
have letters of introduction, as a rule all thyy may hope for is 
five or ten minutes conversation with Monsieur-—on his reception- 
day, when the professor in question will hurriedly suggest one or 
two sources of information, sometimes uset4], sometimes not, 
relative to the student’s subject, and gently hint that his young 
friend give place to the next of the ten or a dozen students awaiting 
their turn. The assumption is that a student, who undertakes an 
expensive journey and a long course of advarved study possesses 
a degree of scholarship and self-reliance that justify such an under- 
taking, and therefore will not require over-mtich counsel from a 
master. Indeed, the young European intellectual is rather inclined 
to resent more than a certain amount of advice, but to the average 


oe lS 
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Anglo-Saxon the experience is apt to be disconcerting, not to say 
disheartening. Regular supervision from a scholar, who knows how 
to direct research work? will just about halve the labours of the youth- 
ful foreigner who is working on a thesis, and who if “carrying on” 
alone, risks wasting time, money and energy, following false trails 
and working wide of his subject. 

One more point remains to be touched upon, perhaps, to 
women-students the most important of all, that of the moral 
courage that is necessary if one is to work alone in Paris, or any 
other large French city, for any length of time. By this I do not 
mean that Paris is a difficult place in which to remain honest. 
My own impression of life in that dearest and sweetest of cities 
is that it combines a glorious freedom from snobbishness with 
an intense respectability, and that, provided she is not deliberately 
indiscreet, any girl may come and go there with less misgiving 
than she might feel in many American cities. The courage required 
is of another variety. It is that moral backbone that can stand 
up to days and weeks of digging among dusty tomes, with little 
to break the monotony, and the first flush of enthusiasm well over. 
It is not with the student of letters as it is with the artist. Artist- 
life means human companionship, and cheerful noise, as one 
meets and chats and makes friends at the ateliers. Sorbonne-life 
means the silence of libraries, and the companionship of reference- 
books and dictionaries, and mental weariness insufficiently supple- 
mented with physical fatigue. There is not very much chance of 
getting sport of any kind; one’s chief distraction in winter is 
going to the theater, and going to the theater is hard work, just 
as struggling to express oneself in a strange language is hard work. 
It rains for days together, and the time one wastes is heart-break- 
ing. Paris must be, I think, the finest place on earth in which to 
spend weeks in accomplishing nothing whatever. Library hours 
are erratic, and the cataloguing system, according to American 
standards, leaves much to be desired. The monotony of trudging 
home in the evening, with little to show for the day’s work but 
grimy hands and tired eyes, begins to weigh on one’s spirit, and 
perseverance seems the more futile in that one is working for 
personal satisfaction only. I think that is perhaps the hardest 


* Names and addresses of competent directeurs de travail may be obtained 
upon application at the Bureau des Renseignements. 
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condition of all. College-life, as we understand it, with its varied 
interests, its friendly rivalries, its interested professors, its hundred 
spurs to ambition is a thing of the past. Now, if never before, one 
is pursuing knowledge for its own sake. 

The struggle is the more difficult because there seems nothing 
very definite to struggle with, and the naturally plucky student 
blames herself for her apathy, and in so doing saps her own strength 
a little more. I have seen some of the cleverest and most stout- 
hearted people I have ever known, who had hitherto come gallantly 
through difficulties which had in themselves an element of exhilara- 
tion, depressed and disheartened by weeks of labour not difficult, 
but monotonous, and, apparently, leading nowhere. 

I do not wish to draw too gloomy a picture, still less to frighten 
anyone away from what is really a splendid game, provided one 
does not rush into it too blindly. But I am persuaded that it is 
unfair to let students undertake a long and expensive course of 
study without giving them an idea of what conditions are likely 
to be. Therefore I have tried to give a few practical hints to the 
student who plans to spend the next year or so at the University 
of Paris. And to this same student I should like to say: 

Pay great attention to your health; remember that change of 
climate is sometimes trying. 

Never economize on food; it does not pay. 

Walk as much as possible, for exercise, without overfatiguing 
yourself, and, except in a downpour, avoid carrying an umbrella— 
it is tiring and irritating.’ 

Try to avoid the metros, with their bad air, and what is worse, 
their dazzling lights; impaired eyesight will not further your efforts 
much. 

Unless you are sure of yourself and your companions, avoid 
discussion of international questions. 

Be sure to attend to all necessary formalities—Préfecture de 
Police, Bureau des Renseignements, card of admission to the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, etc. as soon as possible, on arriving in 
Paris. 

When the weather permits, spend your week-ends in the 
country; there is nothing so restful, and pleasant trips within 

* One’s wardrobe may be of the simplest, but a raincoat, of good quality, with 
hat or cap to match, is a necessity. 
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easy distance of Paris are innumerable. When you are scouring 
the country, don’t look too wealthy—you'll soon find out why! 
And for analogous reasons, if you can bear to do so, leave your 
shell-rimmed spectacles at home. 

And finally, if well on in the rainy season, you begin to feel 
an invisible weight pressing down hard on the top of your head; 
if you get the habit of waking, towards dawn, with a jerk, mutter- 
ing and furious at the recollection of some thoughtlessly-uttered 
slight to your country—words to which you knew better than to 
pay any attention, at the time; if your eyes fill with maudlin tears 
because the friendly old appariteur at the Salle des Etudes calls 
you ‘‘mon petit”; or if, on arriving some fine morning at the 
library and opening your first reference book, at the first sight of 
the printed page, with no warning whatever, you suddenly feel 
horribly sea-sick—then don’t wait, but take some of that surplus 
money we spoke of, and off with you to Ja haute Savoiet where 
you can fall around on the snow for a fortnight, or south to some 
little tulip-trimmed town on the Mediterranean, where the 
mistral will blow the sickness out of your brain, and good vin de 
Cassis put new life into you, and you will come back to work made 
over. 

There are so many compensations for the drab moments; 
not only the pleasures of travel and sight-seeing, but more subtle 
joys, which are even better. One learns to appreciate friendship 
and kindness, and to be independent of both, if need be, because 
one has at least made friends with oneself,—not so easy a matter 
as might seem; there is much nagging and sulking to be worried 
through first. And as for a sense of humour, Marianne will let 
no one, be he ever so stolid, depart, without catching more or 
less of the rollicking irreverence that is cocked into the defiant 
tweak of her red cap! It is amazing too, how even the hours of 
helpless apathy bear fruit; one is learning and gaining all the time, 
independently of “‘scraps of paper.” All imperceptibly, France 
gives to those who will learn of her a certain finesse, a fashion of 
looking not only at, but into things; a penetration and a niceness 
of discrimination that is essential to the native wit of her people, 
and which is not, I think, to be found in the same degree elsewhere. 


* Where you may have as good sport as in Switzerland, without the nuisance 
and delay of getting passports. 
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And when, with sharpened wits, and sight made keener by long 
and quiet acquaintance with French nature, art, intellect and 
esprit, you stand on the quais you have sometimes paced a little 
wearily, and feel a rapture that is the reward of long watching and 
waiting; when you feel the fine mist, and look through the soft 
grayness, past the trembling delicacy of the beech leaves, at the 
straight shadows in the Seine, and up to the sharp pointed roofs 
beyond, and know that all this fineness, and grace, and sobriety 
of tint, and dainty sharpness of contour is France, and that because 
you see it, and love it, it is yours, “your joy no man taketh from 
you!” 

So to those who hesitate I say ‘‘Go,’’—and as soon as possible, 
provided you have sufficient means, initiative and patience to 
profit by the experience. You are likely to meet with difficulties, 
but there is no reason why, with a little savoir-faire, you should 
not overcome them. I have tried to give a few hints that may 
prove useful at such times; if it happen that any fellow-student 
find them so, I shall be more than content. Allez-y, as they say 


, 


over there—et bon courage! 


— 
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SPANISH READING IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS, 1918-1923! 


) By Joun Van HorNeE 


I. AMOUNT OF READING 


1. First YEAR SPANISH 





















































| | | 
| No. of Schools | 3 - | Ss 
| schools | Av. No reading | z, 2 = = 
of of pages} 100 = = = = 
report- | read pages ” & "2 + 
ing or less 
1918-1919 28 s1 | 22 6 0 | 0 0 
1919-1920 | 32 90 22 9 0 0 1 
1920-1921 | 35 87 26 8 0 1 0 
1921-1922 | 37 92 25 11 0 0 
1922-1923 | 39 93 25 12 1 1 0 
Totals | 
or |} 171 892 120 46 1 2 2 
\verages } 
2. SecoND YEAR SPANISH 
| : 
i wat ii op i gS a = = 
schools pages = 3} S 
reporting Pages | or less = AQ ie + 
read 
1918-1919 24 201 3} | 14 3 0 
1919-1920 28 206 § 15 4 3 1 
1920-1921 30 211 a 14 8 3 1 
1921-1922 35 222 3 15 11 5 1 
1922-1923 38 224 6 15 9 . | 1 
Totals | | 
or } 155 214 21 | 73 6 | 2 4 
Averages | | | | 
1 This study is a companion to the study of French reading in the March 
number of the MopERN LANGUAGE JouRNAL. The explanations in the footnotes 
j there apply equally here. 


? In reports for the first three years of Spanish there is no separate record for 
outside reading, because very little was reported. 
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3. Tutrp YEAR SPANISH 





| 





Nae (° | op 138 | 81g 
schools os pages = pi of — 
reporting — or less | aq | * + 500 
read 
1918-1919 18 327 4 6 3 4 1 
1919-1920 19 324 } 6 4 } I 
1920-1921 24 319 } 9 6 } 1 
1921-1922 28 334 7 8 7 4 2 
1922-1923 29 335 6 10 7 } 2 
Totals 
or 118 328 25 39 27 20 7 
\veragus 
4. FourtH YEAR SPANISH 
| 
No.of | Av. | Av. No. | Schools | Av. No Schools > slo slole 
schools, No. of | of pages reporting of pages reading S S S v4 S ~ 
report- pages read in outside | read on eee Sic Pi 
ing read class reading | outside ee-aadl Vien Vial jadi tad tea bes 
or less 
1918-1919 4 349 311 1 150 0 Q} 2! O}| 1) 0} O 
1919-1920 7 325 304 1 150 1 3, 2; 0; 110: 0 
1920-1921 14 440 349 5 254 2 4) 5) O} 2) 1) 1 
1921-1922 18 455 351 7 267 2 3} 8] O} 2) 1) 2 
1922-1923 17 474 372 7 243 1 ie ee. 
Totals 
or 60 433 348 21 245 6 13|24| 1) 8| 3) 5 


Averages 








Conclusions. These figures indicate a condition approaching 
stability. There has been no great change during the past five 
years in the amount of reading done. A very slight tendency 
toward increase is perhaps noticeable. 

In first year Spanish nearly all schoo's read about 100 pages, 
usually a ‘ittle less. The general average represents a few pages 
more than the normal procedure, because two or three schools, 
for special reasons, read a great deal more than the others. 

In second year Spanish most schools read about 200 pages, 
usually a little less. The general average of 214 pages is attained 
by the reading of a few exceptional schools. A very slight but 
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unmistakable tendency toward increase in amount of reading is 
evident. 

In third year Spanish the general average represents something 
of a compromise among different policies, although more than 
half the schools approach it. The tendency toward increase is 
almost negligible. 

There are very few reports for fourth year Spanish, and the 
figures should therefore be used with caution. The increase 
indicated is deceptive, because there are only eleven reports for 
the years 1918-1920. Most schools read less than 400 pages, 
while a few read considerably more. 

Outside reading plays an important part only in fourth year 
work. The combined reading in the first and second year, and in 
the third and fourth year is considerably more than the amount 
read in first and second year college Spanish respectively. 


II. INpbIvipUAL TExTs 


1. First Year Spanish 


No. of No. of No. of No. of 

Text Schools Times Text Schools Times 

Reporting Used Reporting Used 
Roessler and Remy: Reader.... 20 69 A Trip to Latin America 3 4 
Harrison: Elementary Reader... 15 43 Espafia pintoresca....... : . 2 4 
Wilkins: First Spanish Book.... 10 23 Worman: Second Spanish Book 1 4 
Worman: First Spanish Book... 6 21 Bergé-Soler and Hatheway: Elem. 1 2 
Fortuna ieciaeaunnoe raid saccrare aka erate 7 15 Span. Am. Reader....... Fs 2 
ee 5 14 Easy Spanish Plays 2 2 
El pdjaro verde... ; ee 3 7 Spanish Tales for Beginners 2 2 
Walsh: Reader ares ea. 7 Espinosa: First Spanish Reader 1 2 
Primeras lecturas en espafiol : 3 6 Espinosa: Elem. Span. Reader 1 2 
Hatheway and Bergé-Soler: Easy VRE rs ca cacivesces 1 2 
Spanish Reader 3 5 Cuentos castellanos 1 2 
Flores de Espafia....... F 1 5 Lecturas para principiantes 1 2 
Bransby: Reader.. Riese uaa a 1 5 Cuentos y lecturas en castellano 1 2 

Ballard and Stewart: Reader 3 4 


2. Second Year Spanish 


Lecturas faciles......... . 55 Marianela ‘ 2 5 
Zaragiieta........... ea 15 43 La batalla del Marne 1 5 
E] Capitan Veneno............. 12 28 Electra.... 1 5 
Espafia pintoresca............. 9 26 Lo positivo ; 1 5 
rere eh matinee — ae 19 Lecturas modernas.... 1 5 
Alaracén: Novelas cortas. . a = 16 Harrison: Commercial Reader 1 5 
, eee Pmeieiracia:| al 15 Allen and Castillo: Spanish Life 3 4 
Roessler and Remy: Reader 7 14 Easy Spanish Plays. ... 2 4 
Rs apnea : oove 13 La mariposa blanca 1 3 
Victoria. . . = ee 11 Pittaro: Reader..... 1 3 
El pA&jaro verde...... iene ae 10 Re teh Nate ok ast F 1 3 
Wilkins: Second Spanish Book.. 6 10 Ganarse la vida, etc............ 2 2 





ee ee 
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I'res comedias modernas 

Bergé-Soler & Hatheway: Elem. 
Span. Am. Reader 

A Trip to Latin America 

Cuentos alegres 

Cuentos castellanos 

Gil Blas 

Luquiens: Reader 

Ramsay: Reader 

Spanish Tales for Beginners 

Hills and Rinehart: Stories 


José me 
E] Capitan Veneno 
Marianela 

El sf de las nifias 
Gil Blas 

Zaragiieta 

Amalia 

Trozos de historia 
Cuentos modernos 
Dofia Perfecta 


Alarc6én: Novelas cortas 

Hills & Rinehart: Short Stories 
2O locura o santidad? .. 
Cuentos alegres 

Don Quixote 

Fortuna 

La barraca 

Wilkins: Second Spanish Book 
La conjuracién de Venecia 

La batalla del Marne 


Don Quixote 

El Capitan Veneno 

La barraca . 

E] sf de las nifias akitasi 
a ete aaciins ae 
Mesonero Romanos: Selections. . 
A deabd odie et dc, oreo 
Marianela 

Amalia 

Benavente; Tres comedias 

Dofia Perfecta... 
Zaragiieta....... , 
Harrison: Commercial Reade 
| 
Cuentos alegres...... - 
Leyendas histéricas mexicanas 
Spanish Short Stories 

Tres comedias modernas 

La hermana San Sulpicio 

Pedro SAnchez 

El trovador 


4 


~rennN WS & & 


- rh 


me NM NH Ww 


mum r 


nnn + eS eS 


me NWN WN 


10 
9 
9 
Uf 
g . 
9 ° 
? 
8 , 
~ 
8 
~ 


Third Ya 
47 
39 
23 
18 
18 
16 
16 
13 
13 
12 
9 


5 
5 
Fourth Ye 
17 
16 
14 
11 
10 
10 
9 
9 


o 


uN“ Oo OC 


2. Second Year &panish (Continued) 


Benavente: Tres comedias 
Doce cuentos escogidos 

Amparo 

Maria 

La familia de Alvareda 

Morse: Span. Am. Life 

E] sombrero de tres picos 
Vistas sudamericanas 

Spanish Humor..... mee 
Harrison: Intermediate Reader 
Primeras lecturas en espafiol 


ir Spanish 


Spanish Daily Life 

Dofia Clarines 

La navidad en las montafias 
La mariposa blanca 

E] final de Norma 

Lo positivo 

Bécquer: Legends, etc 

El haz de lefia 

Juan de las vifias - 
Spanish Tales for Beginners 
Vistas sudamericanas 
Benavente: Tres comedias 
Easy Spanish Plays 

Morse: Span. Am. Life 

La vida es suefio 

El sombrero de tres picos 
Leyendas histéricas mexicanas 
Turrell: Reader 

Espafia pintoresca 

Spanish Humor 


ar Spanish 

Spanish lyrics on 

Hills & Rinehart: Short Stories 

Un servilén y un liberalito 

Cuentos de la América Espafiola 

E] p4jaro verde. . 

Bécquer: Legends, etc 

ee eee 

McHale: Commercial Reader 

La vida es suefio ; 

La coja y el encogido.... 

Electra ; 

Juan de las vifias 

EI nifio de la bola. . 

| ee , eT 

El] principe que todo lo aprendiéd 
Ss ccckcndenseeckae 

Morse: Spanish-American Life. . 

Teatro de ensuefio 

Por tierras mexicanas 

Partir a tiem o 

Pascual Lépez 


ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee —— eee mmm WN WH WL 


ee ee es er 


- — ee Nw 
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Conclusions: These figures need little comment. It is obvious 
that prepared readers are usually employed in first year Spanish. 
In second year work literary texts are more often employed, 
although prepared readers are still prominent. In third and fourth 
year Spanish nearly all the reading matter is literary. Established 
favorites like Fortuna, Zaragiieta, El Capitén Veneno and José 
hold their own very well. It is interesting to note the extensive 
use of Don Quixote in secondary school work. 


GENERAL SUMMARY 


The following general deductions seem justified by the answers 
to the questionnaires sent out to colleges and secondary schools. 
1. More reading is done in French classes than in the correspond- 
ing Spanish classes, especially in secondary schools. 

There is at present a tendency to increase the amount of 

French reading. 

3. The amount of Spanish reading seems fairly stable for the 
present. There are some very slight indications of increase. 

4. In both French and Spanish considerably more reading is 
done in first and second year secondary school work combined 
than in first year college work; also more reading is done in 
third and fourth year secondary school classes combined 


~ 


than in second year college classes. 
University of Illinois 
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GOOD TEACHING! 


By D. H. CARNAHAN 


HERE has never been a time when good teaching of the 

modern languages seemed so necessary as now. While there 
is no general attack on the position of the languages in the high 
schools and the universities, there is some desultory firing which 
may presage a general engagement. Brief mention of a few 
recent articles will suffice to illustrate this fact. It would be of 
definite advantage for teachers of modern languages to read them 
in full. 

The principal one of these articles is that of Professor David 
Snedden of the Teachers’ College of Columbia University, under 
the title ‘Sociological Problems of Modern Language Instruction 
in Public Schools.’ Professor Snedden begins with the following 
sentence: ‘In contemporary efforts to substitute scientific for 
faith values in secondary education, early consideration should 
be given to the modern languages. These share, with Latin 
and algebra, protected positions made by college entrance re- 
quirements. Public credulity as to their values is easily intrigued.”’ 
Professor Snedden then proceeds to formulate certain questions, 
case problems, and provisional theses dealing with the value of 
modern languages in the public schools. The general trend of 
the article can be judged from a few selections; (1) “Is it now, or 
will it probably be during the next century, important to our coun- 
try or to substantial social groups in it, that some Americans be 
able to read, write, and speak French up to some reasonable stand- 
ards of precision and fluency? (2) What will be the probable 
demands of commerce during the next half century for men who 
can travel in Spanish-speaking countries, and speak the language 
readily; for women stenographers in New York, Seattle, Detroit, 
New Orleans, and Buffalo, who can take dictation in Spanish; 
for women clerks who can translate communications from Spanish 
into English; or for commercial representatives in home offices 
in San Francisco, Salt Lake City, etc.? (3) Is there need that the 

1 Presidential address at meeting of Modern Language Teachers of Middle West 
and South held in Chicago, May 11-12, 1923. 

? Teachers’ College Record, Vol. XXII, No. 1 (Jan. 1922), pp. 1-11. 
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following languages be offered in our public schools: Chinese, 
Portuguese, Polish, German, Turkish? (4) Are there tangible or 
intangible values probably to be derived from the study of a 
modern language even when such study shows in later years no 
substantial continuing powers of reading, speaking, or auditory 
mastery? (5) Whit proportion of the million youths of America 
who in the last twenty years have studied French or German can 
count results for #cisure or personal culture? (6) (provisional 
thesis) No high scliool of less than fifty pupils should be expected 
to offer a foreign language; (7) No high school of less than two 
hundred pupils should be expected to offer more than one foreign 
language.”’ While it is unfair to judge an article entirely by ex- 
cerpts, it can easily be seen that the position taken is unfavorable. 

Professor T. He Briggs, likewise of the Teachers’ College of 
Columbia Universfty, begins an article on “Prognostic Tests of 
Ability to Learn* Foreign Languages’* with the statement; 
“Among school adihinistrators there is a widespread opinion that 
too large a proportion of secondary-school pupils are permitted 
to elect a foreign language.” A wide stir is being occasioned 
along the Pacific coast by the monograph “Curriculum Making in 
Los Angeles’ written by Professor Franklin Bobbitt of the 
University of Chicago. If the ideas suggested by Professor 
Bobbit were carried to their logical conclusion, it would mean a 
heavy curtailment of the teaching of modern languages in the 
secondary schools. Other téstimony could be added. A colleague 
who is in touch with conditions in New York writes in a personal 
letter, “If you want to pick a hot, live topic in a gathering of high 
school principals, just ask some of them why they oppose modern 
language teaching.” 

There is no need to lengthen the list. It is clear that the modern 
languages are being regarded in some quarters with critical, if 
not hostile, eyes. Many excellent articles have been written in 
defense of them but, after all, is not good teaching the best means 
for strengthening their position in the schools? Questionnaires 
sent out by the writer of this article to high school principals in 
Illinois and to deans of some of the universities of the Middle 


* Journal of Educational Research, Vol. VI (Dec. 1922), pp. 386-392. 
‘ Published in conjunction with the School Review and the Elementary School 
Journal, No. 20 (June, 1922) University of Chicago. 
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West, last year, on the subject of French showed that, in this 
section at least, the adverse criticism encountered was not directed 
at the subject itself but at the manner in which it was being taught. 

The cause of good teaching is being advanced steadily these 
days by the many valuable articles which are being written on 
pedagogical problems such as the teaching of pronunciation, 
grammatical points, class-room devices, etc. This present article 
is an attempt to treat the question in a more general manner, 
emphasizing particularly the technique of teaching, together with 
its necessary adjunct, the personal equation in teaching. Many 
of the suggestions may seem commonplaces to the older teachers; 
it is hoped that a few of them may be helpful to those who are 
just entering the profession of teaching. 

The material to be presented is largely the result of conversa- 
tions with colleagues from various institutions, of discussions in 
various Teachers’ courses, and more recently of replies to informal 
questionnaires sent to friends in high schools and colleges. The 
discussions in the Teachers’ courses were usually based on the 
results of visits made by members of such courses to elementary 
classes in the vicinity, no names ever being mentioned. A fruitful 
source of information also was the question ‘“‘What are the charac- 
teristics of the poorest teacher and the best teacher with whom 
you have ever studied?”” The general trend of the recent ques- 
tionnaires to colleagues may be judged from the leading question, 
‘Why have some of the teachers whom you have known been 
failures while others have been successful?” 

The question of professional preparation and knowledge of the 
subject does not come specifically within the scope of this 
article. It is too obviously an essential to need much comment. 
As one friend succinctly expresses it, “If you wish to teach Greek, 
you must know Greek. The teacher should have sufficient prep- 
aration to feel perfectly at ease in the language.” Practical 
experience in the country of the language to be taught is a prime 
necessity, and should be obtained even at a considerable financial 
sacrifice. During this period of residence, at least during the first 
visit to the foreign country, there should be hard work. Many 
teachers spend too much time travelling around, with the cheerful 
expectation that knowledge of the language will be imbibed with 
the air. The results are often meager. We all are acquainted 
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with artist friends and others who have lived several years abroad 
and returned home with a most fantastic conversational ability. 
The prospective teacher should concentrate his efforts on talking 
and hearing the foreign tongue. He should avoid Americans, 
neither talk nor think in English, and when he does do sight-seeing, 
do it if possible in the company of foreigners. It is valuable 
practice to carry a pocket dictionary, and look up all new words 
on signs and shop-windows. Passage across the Atlantic should 
be on a boat where the foreign tongue is spoken. Above all, one 
should live in a native family, and obtain a severe teacher of 
pronunciation, avoiding the good-natured, affable type. Attend- 
ance at lectures, sermons and the theater is, of course, a part of 
the program. Plays may profitably be read and studied in advance. 
A course or two at some school is advisable but too much time 
should not be thus consumed. Such courses do not give much 
cpportunity for conversational practice but are valuable in estab- 
lishing contacts which lead to such practice. No type of work 
such as advanced composition, the reading of long novels, and 
other time-consuming tasks should be done which could be accom- 
plished cqually well in this country. Facility in using the every- 
day language is the essential objective. 

A full year is needed to obtain satisfactory results, but a summer 
given over to concentrated work can accomplish much. A teacher 
should strive to take such a trip even if he does not expect to 
remain long in the teaching profession. The joy of the trip and 
the richer cultural life to be enjoyed for years to come, as a result 
of it, make it well worth while. 

Full value should be given, also, in discussing the question of 
preparation, to the many opportunities for summer study in the 
various institutions in this country which specialize in the training 
of teachers. Many universities and colleges are giving good courses 
in Advanced Syntax, Methods, and Phonetics. Special work in 
Phonetics might well be taken even by those teachers who do not 
intend to use the complete method in their teaching. Pronunci- 
ation is the branch of work which is taught most poorly in ele- 
mentary classes. It should and could be taught much better. 

Other features of teaching were stressed in the replies to the 
questionnaires more than that of preparation. In fact, one cor- 
respondent definitely says, ‘It has not been those with the best 
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preparation, nor the best knowledge of the subject,—at first at 
least—who were most successful. It was rather those who were 
by temperament inclined towards teaching, who had a personality 
which won the confidence of the students.”’ Another letter says, 
“T would suggest as among the requirements of good teaching, 
patience, imagination, a sense of humor, and a willingness to study 
the technique of teaching as well as the subject matter.” Still 
another one stresses even more the question of technique: “A few 
I have known to fail because they are ignorant, but most teachers 
can escape on this score, .... . by careful study they can 
usually avoid being caught. Technique is important. The ccunt- 
less little points of bad technique can go far to ruin a teacher. ” 

The failures which result from bad technique can most com- 
monly be traced back to a lack of the power of self-analysis on 
the part of the teacher He should maintain steadily a severely 
critical attitude toward himself and his own methods. No teacher 
is so hopeless as the one who feels that he has mastered the 
technique of his subject or any one field of it, and that his method 
is the only correct one. One of the writers is decidedly outspoken 
on this point: ‘‘By careful self-analysis and by holding the general 
theory that every stupid class is the fault of a stupid teacher, you 
can do much. At least I know that I have ironed out by observa- 
tion enough faults in my own instruction to ruin a whole army of 
teachers. ... . Sometimes intelligent but conceited teachers 
do not subject themselves to analysis and fall into bad errors.’ 

Closely related to the subject of self-analysis is that of self- 
control. The value of patience is set forth by one colleague, 
while another stresses as a cause for failure: “Giving way to tem- 
per, making sarcastic and cutting remarks.” 


b] 


Is not such scolding and the use of sarcasm in the classroom a 
confession of weakness? Does it not imply that the teacher cannot 
hold the attention of the class by straight teaching? A class soon 
becomes hardened to scolding and sarcasm. A mere hint from the 
habitually self-controlled teacher is as effective as a cloudburst 
from the habitually uncontrolled teacher. Is it usually not a 
better plan to “‘control that impulse’”’ in class, and reprimand the 
offender quietly after class? The teacher has time to cool down and 
be fair,—often mutual understanding and the beginning of friend- 


ship follow. Furthermore, and this angle of the case comes from 
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student members of Teachers’ courses, the good students, them- 
selves, when such an outbreak occurs, usually sympathize with 
the offending student, and have less respect for the teacher. Time 
is lost by such an outburst, the good members of the class do not 
like it, and the teacher feels uncomfortable for a whole day. Is it 
worth while? The ordinary case of inattention can often be cured 
by a succession of questions directed at the offender; the tougher 
the offender, the tougher the questions. If the entire class is a 
little out of hand, the giving of a fair but stiff examination has a 
noticeably sobering effect. 

The discussion of self-control leads directly over into the 
field where the greatest sinners dwell, the time-wasters. Testimony 
on this subject is abundant from class-visiting reports: ‘‘Teacher 
not punctual in beginning class; hasty and indefinite assignments; 
wandered from the subject; not alert; subject matter not in hand; 
lacked self-control,” or such a report as; “Order in class very poor; 
all talked at once; ten minutes wasted talking about final examina- 
tions with useless questions by students.’’ The importance of 
beginning on time is almost too obvious to need comment. The 
enthusiastic teacher always feels that the hour is too short. When 
the teacher begins three minutes late there is not only the loss of 
time to each of twenty or thirty students, but a bad precedent has 
been established, and a sorry beginning made for the business-like 
handling of the class. The class should be dismissed with the 
bell also; information furnished after the bell has rung makes but 
little impression. 

There is an old saying, ‘‘Do not watch the clock while you 
work.”’ It would be wise .for the teacher to reverse the saying 
and teach with his watch constantly in sight so that he can carry 
the work through on schedule time. Watching the time would 
also serve as a check for the greatest of all time-wasters, the 
garrulous teacher. As one of the questionnaires reports; “I have 
found that one of the most frequent causes of teachers’ failures 
has been that they talked too much.” The writer continues 
“There is a class-room next to my office. Without hearing a single 
distinguishable syllable, I can almost tell whether the teacher is 
doing a good piece of work because her effectiveness is almost in 
inverse ratio to the amount of talking she does.” 
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We all have our hobbies, and are continually in danger of 
drifting into them, helped enthusiastically by certain ordinarily 
reticent members of the class. How frequently the good students 
leave an elementary class criticizing the pedagogue for devoting 
large portions of the hour to erudite etymological points, to fine 
grammatical distinctions, to irrelevant historical information. In 
this same category belongs jokes, stories, personal reminiscences, 
etc., having little or no bearing on the matter in question. A sense 
of humor is a wonderful help in teaching, but when it spreads out 
into time-consuming jokes it should be discouraged. Some of the 
features mentioned above may, of course, furnish valuable aid to 
instruction if handled with good judgment, and with one eye on 
the watch. But is it not better pedagogy, even when the subject 
matter is to the point, to have the student do the talking instead of 
the teacher? 

The student should not be allowed to waste the time of the 
class by repeating the question after the instructor, by stumbling 
along, and making guesses. A quick change should be made at 
once to another student. Too much time is often devoted to the 
student who does not care enough about the subject to study his 
lesson, at the expense of the eager student. The hard-working 
but slow-witted pupil is a difficult problem; a problem best solved 
by individual help given by the teacher outside of the class. Evi- 
dence of personal interest means much to the students. In a 
certain large Methods course where the members were asked to 
state the greatest failing of any teacher they had known, the 
fault ‘‘No personal interest in the students” outnumbered all the 
rest. To retire into the seclusion of one’s “ivory tower’ may be 
a good policy for poets but not for teachers. The teacher who is 
more interested in other things than teaching can only be par- 
tially successful. 

Genuine friendliness will meet with a ready response on the 
part of the pupils. Friendliness, however, carried to the point of 
familiarity, either in or out of the class-room, is dangerous. More- 
over, it is not necessary, in order to create an atmosphere of good 
fellowship, for the teacher to sit on the desk and talk slang instead 
of English. When slang appears in the foreign language it should 
certainly be translated into American slang, but, beyond that, 
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it is doubtful whether the ‘Say kid! At-a-boy!” vocabulary of 
the average studeit needs encouragement. 

The teacher should cultivate an interest in the problems and 
activities of the pupils but should not allow himself to be even 
suspected of having favorites. A few friendly words spoken 
casually, while passing through the halls, in regard to school 
athletics, dramatics, or even the weather will sometimes change a 
trouble-making pupil into a sturdy friend. 

Not alone individual respect and sympathy should be sought 
but the liking and respect of the class as a whole. The teacher 
must be fair, and fair from the standpoint of the class. Catch 
questions, unannounced examinations are questionable devices 
unless the instructor can bring the class to accept them as a legiti- 
mate part of the pedagogical game. Why not announce examina- 
tions? They serve as a stimulus towards study for a week previous, 
and the after effect usually lasts several days. A teacher should 
study the reaction of his class in all directions. No one pupil 
should be allowe«l to monopolize the recitation; everyone must be 
allowed a hand in the game. A member of one of the Teachers’ 
courses reported on a certain class visited, as follows: ‘‘One pupil 
read slowly and monotonously thirty lines of the text, first in the 
foreign language and then in translation,—no interest nor enthusi- 
asm shown by the class.’’ The work on that selection should have 
been allotted to two or more students, and the rest of the class 
should have been asked questions about it. 

A teacher, likewise, is not keeping the factor of attention in 
mind when he calls on the students in alphabetical order or by 
rows, or employs any method which permits them to know who is 
to be called on next. It is also poor pedagogy to name the pupil 
first and then state the question instead of stating the question, 
pausing briefly, and then naming the pupil. The instructor who 
stands while conducting the work can hold the attention of the 
class much more easily than the one who remains seated. How 
many teachers are there who, when comfortably seated, have 
good control of that back row of boys? An experienced teacher 
uses that back row to gauge and regulate the amount of effort 
which he should put forth. A weak-voiced teacher who articulates 
poorly is at a grave disadvantage in the class-room; if, in addition, 
he remains seated, the situation is hopeless. 
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From time to time, the teacher should glance around the room 
and check up on the effects of his efforts. If some of the class are 
yawning, looking out of the window, or whispering, something is 
wrong either with his method or with the ventilation of the room, 
and a remedy should be applied. It is almost superfluous to state 
that a teacher should keep always in mind the lighting and ventila- 
tion of his room. 

An interesting and logical presentation of material is the best 
remedy for most class-room ills. The teacher should have a definite 
purpose in mind, a definite plan of accomplishment for the day and 
for the year. The work should be put through as nearly as possible 
according to the plan. Reasonable and exact assignments should 
be made and the pupils be held for the assignments; outside reports 
should be in on time or be refused. Parents and administrators 
wish to have the pupils taught good habits of work, for while the 
psychologists deny transfer of training in widely separate fields, 
they still admit the transfer of habits in related fields. 

Accuracy of work and the mastery of the topic under considera- 
tion should be sought. Most of the students themselves prefer 
to proceed slowly with a feeling of mastery rather than rapidly 
with the accompanying feeling. of confusion and bewilderment. 
Repetition is the key-note to success, and teachers are often sur- 
prised to discover that material which has become stale to them 
through repetition seems still fresh to the students. The teacher 
should not measure the pupil’s power necessarily by the work which 
he, himself, accomplished as a student, and should scrutinize 
critically the method which was successful in his own case. He was 
probably an exceptional student in languages or he would not 
now be teaching them. One successful teacher writes that teachers 
often “‘seem to have no fair estimate of the amount that can and 
should be expected from the pupils. They often give unreasonably 
stiff and long examinations, as if by this means, they could make 
up for the shortcomings of the semester. If they are young and 
still capable of being trained,” she continues, ‘I would suggest 
that they write out the answers to their examinations and then 
allow four times the time it takes them, for their class.” 

A desire for speed is the greatest enemy to the proper acquisi- 
tion of the modern languages, and the accompanying superficiality 
of results does harm to the prestige of the subject. One of the 
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main lines of attack on the languages by the professional educator 
is the lack of solid training and content. Some teachers are sacrific- 
ing these features for the sake of popularity. The teacher should 
strive for the reputation of being “‘hard but interesting.”’ 

Interest is stimulated by variety. The average mind can only 
concentrate for a short period of time on any one particular kind 
of mental exercise. More than ten minutes devoted to steady 
drill on pronunciation, verbs, or aural drill loses its effectiveness 
through brain fatigue. So, too, in choosing text-books, the factor 
of variety should be considered. The nature of the reading should 
vary; solid informational material should be relieved by lighter 
productions. However, a definite amount of solid material must 
be kept in the program, even at the expense of some loss of interest, 
if the modern languages are to retain a satisfactory position in the 
curriculum of the high schools and colleges. Instructive books 
by well-known authors, although only moderately interesting, 
should occupy a prominent place in the program instead of exciting 
productions by obscure writers. 

The teacher who possesses enthusiasm, the one who loves his 
work and is willing to work hard will make his course interesting 
without difficulty. He will ever be on the alert to raise his voice in 
praise of all the good features of the country to which his language 
belongs, but will avoid blind enthusiasm and exaggeration. He 
keeps mentally alive by personal study, by reading articles on 
methods, by attending teachers’ meetings whenever possible. 
He, too, is the one who is usually most willing to help in the 
activities outside of the class-room. The thoughtful teacher 
realizes his responsibility to his own particular department of 
work, to the entire institution and to the community. Without 
being urged, he takes a hand in those activities for which he is 
especially fitted. He should not allow himself to be made the pack- 
horse of the department or school, but should offer cheerfully to 
do his share, plus a little bit more, in order to be on the safe side. 
“No one can expect to succeed in teaching who cannot make some 
real compromises with the attitude of society or the community” 
is a statement in one of the questionnaires. Another one refers 
to “failure through inability to do teamwork.” A certain admin- 
istrator making inquiries before appointing a teacher received the 
following answer: ‘Splendid training, gets good teaching results, 
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but, to speak frankly, has a bad nervous system and is a regular 
buzz-saw in the department.’’ The teacher did not get the 
appointment: buzz-saws are very efficient but are not desirable 
as everyday companions. An administrator desires a contented, 
happy official family. One nervous sarcastic member can spoil 
the happiness and effective work of the entire group. The effect 
of sarcasm in the class-room has already been discussed. Some- 
times sarcasm comes from a mistaken idea of wit; sometimes the 
speaker is unconscious of it, or ascribes it to a sincere yearning for 
the betterment of the human race. Its origin can often be traced 
to a bad digestion or a natural tendency towards unkind speech. 
It is conducive neither to the accumulation of friends nor to the 
accumulation of a large salary. How much more welcome in the 
school is the teacher with the friendly smile and kindly words! 

Other points on the subject of “Good Teaching” might have 
been brought into this paper but it is hoped that enough have 
been presented to support the writer’s plea that more attention 
should be given to the question of the technique of teaching, and 
to that of the personal equation. We all need to stop from time 
to time in the midst of our machine-like routine and make a 
cold-blooded, unfriendly study of ourselves and of our methods 
with the deliberate intention of finding flaws and of remedying 
them. 


University of Illinois 











UTILIZING THE NATURAL INTERESTS OF 
CHILDREN TO MOTIVATE THE 
STUDY OF FRENCH 
By Josette EUGENIE SPINK 


NE of the great barriers that is encountered in teaching a 

modern language to little Americans, is the fact that many 
of them see no need, and consequently no use for what they are 
learning. Outside the class room the majority are too far removed 
from any contact with a foreign language to be actively aware of 
its reality. Few of our children ever hear French spoken outside 
of school. In few homes are they ever confronted with foreign 
books, for though their parents before them may have studied 
French in school, how pathetically rare are those who ever made 
their school training function in any actual reading of French 
books either for pleasure or for the acquisition of knowledge. And 
so the teacher of French always faces the necessity of trying to 
make her subject real to American children. 

Years of experience have proved that with young students 
the learning of set lessons in a book seldom leads to anything more. 
The lesson of that type is learned because it has been assigned, 
and is part of the school routine, but there the matter ends. The 
information acquired ceases to function at the class room door,— 
it has not vitality enough to carry over the threshold of the 
French room, and the child shuffles off the extra mental im pedi- 
menta as he rushes off to interests more vital to him. The problem 
is to present French in such a way that it will enter into the 
personal life of the child and become one of his cherished acquisi- 
tions, instead of just one of the school things that he leaves behind 
him at three o’clock. 

The experiences in two Fifth Grade classes are here reported 
as evidence of the increased vitality that may be put into the 
French class if the children are allowed some natural expression. 

The first unit represents the instructor’s development of what 
experience had shown was an interest natural to children. Through 
the year the children had been reading stories written expressly for 
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them around a very definite vocabulary. Each story contained a 
little plot so that the natural story interest was appealed to. Each 
story systematically used the words already presented while intro- 
ducing a few new ones, so that the children were never terrified 
by a formidable array of strange foreign words, and consequently a 
new story was not looked upon as a task with a host of difficulties 
to be mastered, but rather as a new joy, in which they would 
learn more of the doings of René, Marie and the small Jean who 
was always up to some mischievous trick. Then one morning 
they were given some new sheets. The sheets were different; 
they did not look like the ones they had had before. Why, it was 
a play! And their eyes brightened as they looked down the page, 
for of course they could read it. There were all their old friends— 
the words they knew—to tell them the story. And just then a 
screen was drawn aside, and there on a modeling stand was a 
cunning little theatre... It was made of a corrugated card-board 
box, and had three sides like a room. It represented a toy shop. 
It had a door at the back that opened, and windows through which 
you could see figures of children as they passed by. And in the 
shop you could find so many things that you never wanted to 
stop looking. All the things were made of paper—magazine pic- 
tures cut out—and oh! what fun they were! There was the little 
old lady who kept the shop— Madame Félique by name; and the 
Green Man who came in when Mme. Félique was asleep, and by 
waving his wand made the Fairy Doll come out of her box and 
dance, and made the Fox and the Crow talk as they did in the 
La Fontaine fable, only this time the Crow refused to be flattered 
and chased the Fox until the Sorceress, who was really an old 
fairy came in and made them all stop their pranks and quiet down. 
Thanks to this visual presentation of the stage, its setting and 
characters, it was possible to tell the story of the play directly in 
French and have the children thoroughly understand. 

Then the reading of the play began, and they fairly “devoured” 
it, so enthusiastic and eager were they. Without direction, the 
memorizing of parts began immediately. Never was the play set 
as atask. They learned it because they wanted to, and because it 
was a privilege to do it. In this large class of thirty-five pupils, 
every child learned several parts, many of them learned every 

1 My thanks are due Miss Violet Millis for making this little theatre. 
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line in the play. When the children felt that they were ready, they 
tried out for parts. The parts were assigned by competition, and 
it was the class that elected those who were to represent them at 
Assembly. Before the voting was done, we talked over what the 
requirements of the winners should be, so the choosing of repre- 
sentatives went on carefully and thoughtfully, and gave an 
opportunity for training in judgment and discernment, for they 
knew that the success of their play depended on the skill and 
wisdom with which they chose. Three performances of this partic- 
ular play were given, and each time there was a change of cast, so 
that more people might have an opportunity, and so that no 
individual gained an exaggerated idea of his own importance. 
This method also avoided the possibility of disaster in case of 
illness. 

The second unit was even more interesting than the one 
reported above, for it all originated with the children; the con- 
ception, the development, and the presentation was all theirs. 

The Christmas festival at the University Elementary School 
was to be the presentation in pantomime of the Christmas customs 
of various nations, and the French classes were asked to give 
some French customs. The Sixth Grade, being the highest class, 
was asked to do the acting, but every class was included in the 
singing of the French carols, and they were all told the story of 
the old Provengal customs (the one chosen as being the most 
picturesque). The story was told in all the classes in the same 
way, but in the VB group the story of the créche (the representation 
of the birth of the Christ-Child in the manger with the attendant 
figures of Joseph, Mary, the shepherds, the angels and the ox 
and the ass, which the little French child has instead of a Christmas 
tree) seemed to make an especial appeal. The children were 
recommended to read Evaleen Stein’s ‘“Troubadour Tales,” in 
which the story of Felix tells most attractively how a little boy 
who wanted to become a wood-carver made his own créche. Ab- 
solutely no suggestion came from the instructor concerning the 
making of créches; in fact the possibility of such a thing had never 
occurred to me. Ina few days one of the small boys came to class 
with a créche which he had made for himself. The lower half of a 
card-board box formed the base or floor of the theatre. The cover 
of the box had been cut to represent the proscenium arch and was 
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placed erect for the front. By hunting through a great many 


magazines, he had found pictures of the necessary characters. 
Some pictures of Oriental buildings taken from the ‘National 
Geographic Magazine” had been worked into the background 
with a fine sense of perspective and distance. With an overhead 
light the effect was startling/y real. Inspired by this first effort 
seven more children brought in créches, each one different, each 
one expressing the individuai'ty of the maker, and several of them 
astonishingly effective and artistic. The children in that class 
will never forget the meaning of the word créche, and when they 
encounter it they will always have a rich concept to accompany it. 

I supposed that was the efid of the matter and was quite grati 
fied at the spontaneous reaction that had grown out of the telling 
of a story. However, after Christmas the idea was still to carry 
on. One day, one of the gitls who had made marionettes at a 
summer camp, brought hers to school and showed it to the other 
children. They were thrilled at the possibilities. One child 
said: ‘‘Why couldn’t we mike a large theatre like our créches, 
and make some marionettes and have a puppet show in French?”’ 
There was a burst of enthusiasm. I saw the opportunity, and 
suggested that Ruth who had had experience should show them 
how to handle their puppets. So Ruth became the director of the 
puppet activities. She gave the measurements for a marionette 
theatre to two of the boys, wh» over the week-end made a wooden 
theatre to scale and brought if to school on Monday morning all 
nicely painted. One of the bo‘s was put in charge of the scenery, 
but his peculiar personality }'revented him from accomplishing 
more than one scene. There Yas a committee on the making of 
puppets, and a team of pupjjeteers who later learned to work 
them. The children found it téo difficult to talk French and work 
a marionette at the same time; so finally we had two sets of per- 
formers, one of talkers and ane of puppeteers. The children 
helped with the making of the puppets, but when it came to the 
making of the costumes, three: members of the Faculty did the 
work, as the children lacked the skill to dress their rag dolls, so 
that they would look like the characters represented. 

While all this work was going on outside of class (for all the 
mechanical part was done voluntarily outside of school time) 
the children in class were learning the play of “Le Petit Chaperon 
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Rouge” (Spink’s ‘‘French Plays for Children,’ D. C. Heath and 
Co.) so that they could give their play. Every individual in the 
class learned the entire play, so great was the interest in the 
real activity connected with it. When they had learned this 
little play, they found that it would not take all of the Assembly 
time to present it, so they learned another from their same book of 
plays, which they planned to act themselves. Later, it was learned 
that the two boys who had made the marionette theatre for the 
class had made a smaller one for themselves, and had worked out 
a play from ‘‘Famous Knights of Chivalry” which they gave in it. 
This was not French, but it showed how an idea acquired in the 
French class was developing, and it showed that the boys had 
mastered a complete working idea of medizval castles and knights 
which was educationally worth while, so they were allowed to 
show their theatre at the same Assembly, and explain their way of 
handling their figures, which was entirely different from the big 
marionette theatre, for theirs were made of paper and card-board, 
and were operated with long card-board strips instead of strings. 


Incidentally, the group learned the little marionette song: 


\insi font, font, font 

Les petites marionnettes 
Ainsi font, font, font 
Trois petits tours 

Et puis s’en vont. 


This was sung at the raising of the curtain—a small thing in itself, 
but the folk-songs of France are woven into the life of the nation, 
and a knowledge of them makes for understanding and a cultural 
background. 

Through preparation for this kind of an Assembly, much is 
acquired by a class, vis: 

1—The learning of a French play. 

2—The intensifying of the realization that French as well as 
English is a language used for the expression of ideas. 

3—The training in French rhythm that comes from speaking 
the words they know so that ideas may be conveyed to an audience. 

4—The training that comes from accomplishing a task suf- 
ficiently well to make it acceptable for public presentation—a 
higher standard than the class room can set in daily routine. 
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5—Parts being obtained as the result of class vote makes the 
child work to meet not the standard of his teacher, but of his 
fellows, usually just as exacting a requirement and one of which 
he is more keenly conscious. 

6—The education that lies in having some first hand contact 
with foreign customs, costumes and settings. 

Such work always results in a very evident increase in enthus- 
jasm for the subject, not only in the class which has presented the 
play, but in all the other classes as well, simply because they have 
seen a real use for their study. 

School of Education, 

University of Chicago 








LETUDE DE L’HISTOIRE DE LA LITTERATURE 
FRANCAISE EN AMERIQUE, HIER, 
AUJOURD’HUI, DEMAIN! 


Par ALBERT SCHINZ 


E N’EST pas par hasard qu’a éclaté en 1922, en France, la 

grande querelle des ‘Manuels d’Histoire littéraire,’ levée de 
boucliers formidable contre l’enseignement traditionnel, suscitée 
par les trois articles sensationnels de Vandérem dans la Revue de 
France (depuis, publiés en volume a la Renaissance du Livre), 
immédiatement continuée dans les grands journaux comme dans 
les petites feuilles des jeunes iconoclastes, portée 4 la scéne dans 
une charge vraiment un peu burlesque (Les plaisirs du Hasard, 
par René Benjamin, au Vieux Colombier). ° 

L’université n’a pas fait de grands efforts pour se défendre; 
dans la Revue Universitaire de Décembre 1922, M. R. Georgin a 
répondu calmement des choses qui sont fort raisonnables.? La 
cause du silence est avant tout, pensons-nous, une bonne con- 
science; certes les universitaires ne se croient pas infaillibles, mais 
pourquoi s’émouvoir de critiques si évidemment dépourvues de 
réflexion? M. Vandérem, ainsi que ceux qui l’ont suivi, a confondu 
dans un seul et méme anathéme, les manuels littéraires qui sont 
essentiellement destinés aux écoles et lycées, c.a.d. 4 la jeunesse, 
et des livres qui sont destinés 4 un public d’adultes cultivés. Le 
grand reproche aux auteurs de manuels consiste en effet 4 avoir 
omis des noms importants;—comme s’il ne fallait pas tenir compte: 
d’abord, du temps a disposition, qui exige des éliminations souvent 
regrettables; ensuite du développement cérébral encore inachevé. 
Pas un des vraiment grands noms n’a jamais été omis; et quant a 
ceux de second rang, il y a lieu de discuter si ceux qu’on propose 
d’introduire seraient désirables, 4 supposer, méme qu’on ait 
place pour eux: des eccentriques, comme Nerval et Rimbaud; des 
paradoxaux, comme Barbey d’Aurevilly (voit-on le maitre ex- 

1 Travail présenté le 28 Décembre 4 l’Université de Michigan devant la sec- 
tion frangaise de la “Modern Language Association of America.’ 

* Voir aussi les remarques fort sensées du Mercure de France, Mars 1923, 
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pliquer les Contes cruels?); des écrivains morts avant d’avoir pu 
donner leur mesure, comme M. de Guérin; des imprécis et des 
iconoclastes, comme Laforgue. 

Mais notre but n’est aujourd’hui ni de résumer ce débat, ni de 
le juger. Nous voudrions simplement en considérer la matiére en 


ce qui nous concerne, nous, de ce cété de Océan. 


La notion méme d’histoire littéraire s’est constituée graduelle- 
ment; bien plus, elle est aujourd’hui encore en voie de formation. 

Chez Boileau,—nous ne remonterons pas plus haut—-elle est 
d’une simplicité enfantine. I] y a, sans doute, succession d’écri- 
vains, mais la seule différence est entre ‘‘bons’”’ et “‘mauvais.”’ 
D’abord, les ‘‘Anciens”’ sont bons, les ‘“‘ Modernes”’ sont médiocres. 
Et puis, quant a la littérature frangzise en particulier, elle est 
pareillement bonne et mauvaise tour 4 tour: 


‘ 


Durant les premiers ans du Parnasse frangai 


Le ca pric e loul se ul faisail toutes Ir lois 
Villon sut le premier, dans ces siécles grossiers, 
Débrouiller art confus de nos viewx romanciers. 
Marot bientét aprés fit fleurir les ballades 

» ce > ‘ 

Puis Ronsard, 
Réglant tout, brouillant tout, fit un-art d@ sa mod. 


Enfin Malherbe vint 


~ 


La Bruyére n’en jugeait pas autremet 


Le XVIII® siécle marque un progrés considérable. Le critére 


‘ 


‘“‘bon”’ et “mauvais” n’est pas abandonné; mais il passe au second 
plan. Il ya autre chose: a savoir, l’idée de relativité des choses 

que Montesquieu développa dans le domaine de la sociologie et de 
la politique, dans L’Esprit des Lois—et qui donna naissance en 
critique littéraire aux ‘‘Tableaux.’’ On établit des rapports, non 
pas encore comme aujourd’hui, entre les littératures d’hier, d’au 
jourd’hui, peut-étre de demain, mais des rapports avec les choses 
contemporaines. Les choses sont interdépendantes. Les ceuvres 
littéraires sont des manifestations partielles d’un grand tout. 
Dans les Tableaux du siécle de Louis XIV et de Louis XV, la littér- 


ature occupe sa place congrue dans l’ensemble. Dans le Tableau di 
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la Littérature francaise au XVITI® siécle, de Villemain (qui est 
postérieur, il est vrai, mais par l’esprit est du 18° siécle encore), 
la littérature occupe le centre de la toile, tandis que les autres 
éléments constitutifs sont relégués a l’arriére-plan pour servir 
de fond. Mais chez Villemain comme chez Voltaire /’intelligence 
des rapports s’est substituée 4 Vappréciation littéraire subjec- 
tive pure et simple. 


Cependant, dés le XVIII® siécle une idée plus avancée encore 
pénétrait certains esprits—en philosophie, sinon en littérature: 
l’idée de relativité dans le temps. 

Tout d’abord la notion de changement ne signifia pas néces- 
sairement changement pour le bien—témoin Rousseau—; mais 
l'idée de marche en avant, progression opposée a régression, était 
trop séduisante pour ne pas triompher. Elle est nettement aflirmée 
chez Turgot (voir Delvaille, Jdée de Progrés, VI, ch. 4); de lui, elle 
passe 4 Condorcet qui la met en ceuvre dans son Esquisse d'un 
Tableau historique des Progrés de Esprit humain (1795). 

Lorsque le bouleversement général de la Révolution arriva, les 
polémistes de tous domaines se servirent bien vite de cette notion 
du changement dans le sens du progrés. Le plus célébre traité 
(histoire littéraire invoquant le principe du progrés fut la Pré- 
fuce de Cromwell: Il y avait, selon Hugo, une sorte de fatalité qui 
poussait homme vers une ére de perfection, ou plutét d’intégralité: 
la littérature, comme la société, fut d’abord religieuse, puis épique, 
puis dramatique, la derniére étape absorbant la précédente et y 
ajoutant: la littérature dramatique est la littérature romantique, 

point d’achévement glorieux. (Cette triple et progressive 
marche en avant correspond aux trois Ages philosophiques— 
religieux, métaphysique et positiviste,—de Comte lequel continue 
Condorcet en philosophic). 

La lutte s’engagea sur ce point-la, et il y eut pendant longtemps 
deux facgons de présenter la littérature; celle de Victor Hugo, qui 
disait que le romantisme est le point d’arrivée et que le classicisme 
a voulu en empécher l’avénement; et celle entre autres de Nisard, 
disant que le romantisme est une intrusion et a arrété le dévelop- 
pement de la littérature classique, laquelle, étant la perfection, 
doit reprendre son cours.* 


*On sait que la thése de V. Hugo a été reprise il y a quelques années par 
I). Bovet, dans Lyrisme, Epopée, Drame, (Colin, 1911), mais modifiée en ce sens que 
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Mais enfin ]’élément moderne allait étre insufflé a l’étude des 
ceuvres littéraires. De quel droit le romantisme avec V. Hugo, ou 
de quel droit le classicisme avec Nisard, revendiquaient-ils pour 
eux et leurs théories, Ja littérature? Pas plus l’un que ]’autre; ou, 
si on veut, pas moins l’un que l’autre. Il y a des chefs-d’ceuvres 
des deux parts; il y en a méme en dehors du romantisme et du 
classicisme. II faut comprendre que selon les circonstances les 
écrivains furent classiques ou romantiques, ou autre chose. Et 
Sainte-Beuve éleva son ceuvre immortelle des Lundis, ot il 
ramenait chaque homme et chaque produit littéraire aux conditions 
particuliéres & chaque cas. Mais il n’écrivit pas d’histoire de la 
littérature. Tout au plus, étendit-il 4 deux groupes d’écrivains 
son analyse merveilleuse, 4 Port-Royal et 4 Chateaubriand—non 
sans partialité du reste, l’ére de l’impartialité était encore éloignée. 

Taine, qui suivit Sainte-Beuve et systématisa le principe, en 
fit une remarquable application 4 la Littérature anglaise. 

La conception était parfaite; en réalité, trop parfaite au gofit 
de ceux—et ils sont la majorité—qui n’aiment pas le joug de la 
méthode. Taine avait, il est vrai—n’ayant 4 sa disposition que 
l’érudition de son temps—construit parfois hativement, ou sans 
toujours voir la complexité du sujet. En tous cas, il “comprit” si 
bien qu’on vit la littérature réduite 4 une science d’observation. 
Or, disait-on, méme les ceuvres du passé peuvent me plaire ou me 
déplaire; bien plus, celles-ci n’ont de valeur 4 mes yeux que pour 
autant qu’elles me plaisent. Et on voulut donc rétablir pour la 
littérature le critére de l’appréciation et de la jouissance per- 
sonnelles. Ce fut l’Age de l’Impressionnisme: Les Lemaitre et les 
France plaidaient le droit d’aimer et de ne pas aimer, en donnant 
ou en ne donnant pas de raison, et d’aimer un jour et de ne pas 
aimer la méme chose le jour suivant. 

En somme, cela revenait, puisqu’on faisait si bon marché de 
l’impersonnalité du critique et du déterminisme littéraire, 4 
supprimer—ni plus, ni moins—histoire littéraire. Aussi n’écrivit- 
on pas, durant cette période, d’histoires de la littérature, mais des 


’ 


‘ . . te . , cA 
volumes sur la vie et les livres,’ des ‘impressions’ de théAtre, des 


‘essais de critique.’ 





le cycle de V. Hugo—lyrisme, épopée, drame—, selon l’ancienne notion platoni 
cienne et néo-platonicienne, recommence éternellement. Cela écarte |l’objection 
de l’arrét de la littérature 4 un certain point d’arrivée et de perfection. 
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Ce dilettantisme dans la critique littéraire correspondait 4 un 
dilettantisme dans la littérature créatrice (Symbolisme et Décaden- 
tisme s’opposant au Réalisme et au Naturalisme), et dans la vie 
en général. Il ne pouvait durer; c’était l’anarchie élevée en sys- 
téme. 


Le retour fut marqué par deux courants trés nets et trés différ- 
ents. 

D’une part, la reprise du dogmatisme littéraire, représenté par 
Brunetiére dans son Manuel de Il’ Histoire de la Littérature frangaise 
(1898). Brunetiére reprenait en somme la théorie de Nisard, que 
l’Age classique représente |’idéal de la pensée et de l’art frangais— 
et cela était mélé 4 des préoccupations de propagande politique, 
voire théologique. 

D’autre part, ce fut le retour 4 une étude systématique de la 
littérature—avec une vigoureuse opposition anti-impressioniste 
sous la forme d’une soumission souvent exagérée aux faits d’érudi- 
tion, et au document. 

Disons cependant que, si on reprend la méthode “‘intelligente” 
de Sainte-Beuve, c’est en ne l’appliquant pas sporadiquement 
seulement a des cas particuliers, mais 4 des moments, a des €époques, 
i histoire littéraire dans son entier. Et si on reprend Taine (que 
ce nom ne nous effraie pas, le nom ne fait rien 4 l’affaire*) c’est en 
profitant de l’érudition acquise en un demi-siécle, et en |’assou- 
plissant. 

Fonciérement cependant c’est la méme notion d’explication 
des ceuvres littéraires par l’action combinée des péripéties de 
histoire et de la psychologie humaine. 

I] va de soi qu’on ne considérera plus jamais une époque comme 
un point d’arrivée et de perfection—ainsi que l’avaient successive- 
ment voulu les classiques et les romantiques: notre littérature n’est 
pas meilleure que celle d’autres époques, elle est seulement adaptée 
4 nos conditions comme la littérature épique était au Moyen-Age, 
la littérature de la Renaissance au XVIF° siécle, la littérature dite 


‘Nous sommes ici en plein accord avec G. Rudler, d’Oxford: D’attaques 
dirigées contre Taine, dit-il “On a conclu que l’esprit de cette critique était mort. 
Il n’en est rien. Je ne suis pas de ceux qui condamnent cet effort, et l’on peut 
aisément discerner sous la différence de la terminologie, la persistance de son 
esprit.” (Te hniques de la Critique et de Histoire littéraire, Oxford 1923, P. 31). 
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‘classique’ au XVII siécle, etc. Et s’il s’agit de rendre compte de 
ce que l’écrivain voulait dire, pouvait dire, oui, devart dire étant 
donné les circonstances; cela suppose une base d’érudition (une 
base, non un but d’érudition 

Cette conception moderne a été mise en ceuvre dans la grande 
Histoire de la Langue et de la Littérature frangaises des origines 
ad 1900, en huit volumes, de Petit de Julleville, publiée a occasion 
de l’ Exposition Universelle de 1900. 

C’est un monument; c’est une pierre milliaire. 


Et c’est ol nous en sommes. 


I] ne nous reste qu’a estimer nos nombreux traités d’histoire 
de la littérature francaise selon ce critére: Comprendre et non juger. 

A tout seigneur tout honneur. Nous avons dit que le grand 
Petit de Julleville était comme le premier monument modéle 
élevé a la conception moderne de la littérature. Aprés vingt-cing 
ans, et avec la riche moisson de faits nouveaux acquis en un quart 
de siécle, l’ceuvre est renouvelée sur le méme plan a4 peu pres, par 
MM. Bédier et Hazard. II parait en fascicules (chez Larousse 
mais le premier volume sort de presse. II est prodigieux de con- 
cision, d’érudition sans pédantisme et sans dogmatisme, d’intel- 
ligence des choses,—et les illustrations, qui sont de toute beauté, 
sont choisies avec un a-propos extraordinaire, ajoutant vraiment 
ce qui est rarement le cas dans ces sortes de livres) au texte. 
C’est un triomphe. 

Ce sera un instrument de travail de premier ordre. Nous disons 
instrument de travail. Osons profiter de cette occasion pour sou- 
ligner une distinction nécessaire. Une matiére aussi riche doit 
étre mise avec prudence entre les mains des étudiants sous-gradués. 
Elle peut créer la confusion dans leurs esprits. Bon pour l'un, un 
ouvrage peut n’étre pas bon pour l'autre. Le Bédier et Hazard est 
proprement un livre de maitre, pas un livre d’éléve.® 

Nous ne parlons pas ici de I’/istoire de la lilt. fr. de Lanson, publiée aussi 
sumptueusement par Hachette que celle de Bédier et Hazard par Larousse. A 
cette forme de publication s’arréte le rapprochement. L’esprit des deux ceuvres 
est tout différent. L’Histoire de Lanson n’est que la ré-édition, avec illustrations, 
et dans un autre format, du manuel bien connu et dont il va étre question tout 


i l’heure. Ce n’est un secret pour personne aujourd’hui que les fascicules illustrés 
de Lanson ont été lancés par Hachette contre les fascicules illustrés de Larousse. 


Concurrence d’éditeurs, c’est tout 
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Passons A des ceuvres moins monumentales. Nous allons les clas- 
sifier rapidement en les examinant de trois points de vue différents 

tous les trois cependant se ramenant a cette idée centrale: étudier 
la littérature c’est la comprendre—la comprendre avec l’intellect, 
pas l’apprécier au nom de quelque vague faculté esthétique ou 
sentimentale. Faute de place nous ne prendrons pas méme 
toutes les récentes histoires de la littérature, mais seulement, et 
autant que possible, les plus importantes. 


D’abord, pour comprendre, il faut saisir les rapports des ceuvres 
littéraires avec les conditions historiques et sociales. Nous dirons 
franchement qu’en francais aucune histoire de la littérature ne 
nous parait répondre sur ce point aux besoins d’étrangers. Il y a 
bien deux ouvrages qui pourraient jusqu’a un certain point 
réaliser ce desideratum; cependant la littérature n’y est pas con- 
sidérée en soi, mais en fonction des circonstances historiques et 
sociales. Le premier est la grande Histoire de la Nation frangaise, 
de Hanotaux. Le titre du Tome XII est Histoire des Lettres, Des 
Origines d@ Ronsard, par Picavet, Bédier et Jeanroy; le Tome XIII 
De Ronsard @ nos jours est da a la plume de Strowski (1923). Ce 
sont encore des livres pour maitres, car l’histoire contenue dans 
les autres formidables volumes est en somme présupposée dans les 
deux qui nous concernent: et d’autre part, il n’y a pas assez de 
littérature proprement dite pour qu’un étudiant non-initié puisse 
y acquérir des connaissances nettes. 

Et alors, il y a, en anglais, deux volumes édités par Arthur 
Pilley, & peu prés sur la méme base: Medieval France, et Modern 
France, a Companion to Medieval France (Cambridge, University 
Press, 1922). Le Medieval France nous parait mieux—car peut- 
¢tre moins difficile 4 faire; en tous cas le principe est juste; les 
rapports des parties au tout sont suggérés. 


Si nous passons aux ‘Histoires de la littérature’ proprement 
dite, c.a.d. qui sont avant tout des histoires de la littérature et 
pas con¢ues d’abord comme parties d’un grand tout, nous sommes 
obligés de reconnaitre qu'il n’en existe point qui, tout en restant 
objective, se soucierait vraiment de rappeler systématiquement 


l’arriére-plan historique. 
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Les deux ouvrages fort employés en Amérique—et 4 juste 
titre—pour la présentation objective, c.a.d. débarrassée presque 
complétement (pas complétement) de considérations critiques, 
ignorent ce point de vue essentiel de l’histoire. On a reconnu 
Abry, Audic et Crouzet comme |’un, Desgranges comme I’autre. 

Herriot, pas trés connu chez nous, et trés objectif aussi, est, en 
certains points, méme supérieur. 

Rappelons que nous jugeons de notre point de vue de pro- 
fesseurs en Amérique. Car il est de toute évidence que ces rapports 
entre histoire et littérature ne sont pas aussi nécessaires 4 indiquer 
pour des étudiants frangais;—ceux-ci peuvent suppléer Vhistoire 
de leur pays: toute cette atmosphére politique et sociale, morale 
et religieuse, dans chaque période leur est en somme connue; et 
s’ils sont intelligents ils tireront parti de ces connaissances. 

Nous osons dire cependant que souvent, méme en France, cette 
indifférence 4 l’histoire va trop loin. Voyez Faguet, (Hist. de la 
Litt. en deux volumes, Plon, 1900), pourtant intelligent tout plein, 
mais qui offre un bel exemple du systéme de cloison étanche entre 
histoire et littérature. Prenez son chapitre sur Calvin; il mentionne 
en quelque sorte accidentellement que Calvin est un Réformateur. 
Et sans doute direz-vous: on le sait. Mais Faguet n’en tient nul 
comple. I] résume la doctrine de Calvin en disant “Que Dieu est 
tout et que homme n’est rien’’; mais il n’indique point a |’étudiant 
que cette théorie avait justement alors grande importance, car 
elle était développée en réaction contre la théorie que /’Eglise est 
tout. Ne pensez pas que l’étudiant, méme en France, fera sirement 
le rapprochement. Des lors Calvin a dit quelquechose de bien 
banal; pourquoi l’admire-t-on? Et quand on étudiera Bossuet au 
XVII° siécle, on trouvera que Bossuet répéte Calvin,—voila de 
l’enseignement fait pour clarifier les idées! 

En Amérique nous avons mieux. Nitze et Dargan ont fait un 
grand effort dans la bonng¢ direction: ils établissent le contact entre 
littérature et histoire fort souvent trés heureusement. Et c’est 
pourquoi, pour des étudiants américains, leur livre est beaucoup 
. mieux con¢u que ceux dont on se sert trop souvent. Le fait qu’il 
est en anglais nuira au livre dans l’idée de ceux-lAd seulement qui 
pensent qu’on peut dans l’état actuel de la connaissance du 
francgais dans les institutions américaines, faire de l’enseignement 
en frangais; mais c’est 14 un probléme qui est fort discutable. 
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Le second point sur lequel nous voudrions insister est celui-ci: 
E-xpliquer exclut réellement juger. 

Si nous avons la tendance de mettre trop peu d’histoire a la 
base de notre littérature, nous avons la tendance de mettre beau- 
coup trop de critique. I] est dans la nature humaine de vouloir 
toujours dire son mot et juger. Mais cette intrusion persistante 
du jugement dans la littérature est une erreur. D’abord, on peut 
rarement donner assez de faits, de texte d’un auteur, pour que le 
jugement de 1|’étudiant ait de la valeur; et alors, on encourage un 
jugement rapide, et superficiel, ou bien on réclame pour l’auteur du 
livre l’infaillibilité. D’ailleurs, pit-on méme lire assez, et le juge- 
ment de l’auteur fit-il juste, qu’importe notre jugement? Ce n’est 
pour nous plaire, ou nous intéresser qu’écrivait ce poéte ou pro- 
sateur du passé; et quand nous ne pouvons pas étre d’accord avec 
lui—et il serait bien étrange qu’il y edt terrain commun entre lui 
et nous—et si nous le critiquons pour cela, nous agissons a peu prés 
aussi intelligemment que si nous demandons de la créme glacée de 
Philadelphie & quelqu’un qui a voulu nous offrir de la charlotte 
russe. C’est le point de vue des romantiques qui reprochaient 
aux classiques de n’avoir pas été romantiques. 

La seule critique légitime serait celle-ci: Aprés avoir bien 
saisi ce que l’auteur se proposait, demander s’il a bien rempli le 
programme qu'il s’était donné (pas celui que nous eussions choisi 
pour lui). Mais cela méme c’est un probléme de rhétorique a vrai 
dire et pas de histoire de la littérature—celle-ci doit comprendre 
et c’est assez. Il ne faut pas mélanger les genres. Nous devons 
guider |’éléve pour qu’il sorte de la confusion qu’il fait naturelle- 
ment de méler son point de vue et celui de l’écrivain étudié, et non 
l'y pousser. Comprendre, c’est savoir que l’écrivain par les cir- 
constances, ne pouvait guére concevoir son ceuvre autrement: 
donc le juger pour ce qui était inévitable, c’est manquer 4 |’élément 
essentiel de l’étude. 


Deux hommes ont admirablement su comprendre. Ce sont 
Lanson dans son Histoire de la littérature frangaise, et Pellissier 
dans son Mouvement littéraire au XI X° siécle. Mais ici une réserve 
des plus importantes: Lanson et Pellissier sont admirables. Du 
point de vue de l’exposé littéraire au moins, indépendamment de 
l’histoire, ils remplissent le programme: situer les ceuvres, rendre 
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compte des flux et reflux de pensée, de l’évolution nécessaire, bref 
expliquer des rapports entre les choses. Or, ils sont les derniers 
historiens de la littérature francaise 4 mettre entre les mains des 
étudiants. 

Nous disons “les derniers’’; non certes les plus mauvais, mais 
ceux qui doivent venir aprés tous les autres. On ne peut profiter 
des Lanson et des Pellissier que quand on connait—au moins 
jusqu’a un certain point, et en tous cas autrement que les étudiants 
américains ne peuvent les connaitre dans leur premiére année 
d’étude—les faits sur lesquels ils élevérent leurs remarquables 
synthéses. Il y a eu positivement des programmes de colléges et 
d’universités ot on donnait comme manuel de classe en premiere 
année Lanson ou Pellissier. C’est tellement absurde qu’il n’est 
pas besoin d’ insister. Mais nous savons, de la bouche d’étudiants, 
qu’on a ainsi dégouté pour la vie des jeunes gens qui arrivaient 
pleins d’une généreuse attente a leurs cours de frangais. 

Donc il est bien entendu que nous admettons parfaitement 
Lanson et Pellissier, pourvu qu’on les mette a la fin du cours et 
non au commencement: ils interprétent des faits connus. 

(Quant aux livres de littérature qui essaient de combiner l’expo- 
sition et le jugement, ils sont les plus redoutables; d’abord parce 
qu’ils jugent du point de vie du présent ce qui ne doit se juger que 
du point de vue historique; ensuite parce que, méme si ces juge- 
ments avaient quelque importance, ceux qui les prononcent ne 
peuvent donner assez d’arguments pour les justifier. Ils sont les 
plus redoutables,—et les plus nombreux aussi. Mais qu’ils s’appel- 
lent méme Doumic, Faguet, ou Lintilhac, ils sont 4 écarter cent 
fois plutét que les consciencieux et objectifs Desgranges ou Abry, 
Audic et Crouzet. 

Naturellement, ici encore, il y a différence entre Amérique et 
France. Des ceuvres de jugement sur la littérature frangaise sont 
possibles en France, ou méme des mélanges de critique et d’exposi- 
tion,—car il y a toujours, dans l’air, un certain degré de connais- 
sance des sujets exposés; le jugement ne s’adresse pas a des 
absolument sourds. 

Enfin reconnaissons qu’on peut étre forcé de se servir—quand 
ils sont les seuls 4 exister—de livres destinés réellement 4 d’autres 
éléves qu’aux ndétres.’ Alors que le maitre supplémente. Ce serait 
le cas du XIX° siécle de Strowski; peut-étre méme de Lalou, pour 
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un cours de littérature contemporaine. Le Montfort, Vingt-cing 
années de Litérature francaise par contre serait sans possibilité 
d’emploi. 

Nous recommandons |’examen des 2 petits volumes de René 
Canat (Collection Payot, 1922, 159 & 157 pp.) La litt. fr. aw XI X* 
Siécle—admirablement documenté, mais parfois aussi trés dog- 
matique et partial, p. ex., contre le naturalisme. 


Notre principe d’expliquer au lieu de juger doit écarter aussi 
pour toujours en littérature le critére de la beauté comme critére 
déterminant absolu. Expliquons-nous. 

Sans doute la littérature est un art, c.a.d. que la littérature 
consiste 4 exprimer ‘‘avec art” les idées d’un temps. Et ces idées 
du temps, nous les cherchons chez les grands écrivains. Cependant 
il arrive souvent ceci: l’artiste exprime médiocrement une idée 
essentielle de son temps, ou de sa propre pensée, tandis qu’il 
réussit 4 exprimer admirablement une idée secondaire. En admet- 
tant donc le principe de beauté comme principe dirigeant pour le 
choix des lectures, on en arrive 4 déformer les choses, 4 donner de 
l'importance 4 une idée simplement parce qu’un accident a fait 
bien venir cette idée; et une autre trés importante, sera négligée 
parce qu’un accident pareil, en sens contraire, s’est produit. I] faut 
corriger les hasards de la fortune—nous allions dire de la digestion. 

Ici ce ne sont pas seules nos histoires littéraires qui péchent, 
mais aussi—et peut-¢tre davantage encore—nos anthologies, et nos 
livres de textes. On peut risquer l’affirmation que 80 pour cent de 
nos choix de lectures sont radicalement faussés par cette substitu- 
tion du point de vue de l’esthétique au point de vue de l’idée. 
Surtout en poésie: on choisit les plus beaux poémes—qui sont loin 
d’étre les plus significatifs; ils le sont souvent par pur hasard. 
Le Lac de Lamartine est un cas typique; c’est un poéme d’inspira- 
tion toute paienne, panthéiste si on veut—et Lamartine aprés tout 
n’est-il pas avant tout un poéte chrétien? Ah! si le professeur, ou 
l’éditeur, voulait faire observer la distinction;—mais combien 
rarement cela arrive-t-il? Si en prose la confusion n’est pas aussi 
fréquente, elle est cependant loin d’étre rare. Les descriptions—ces 
belles descriptions—sont la peste de l’étude littéraire (car nous 
parlons toujours de l'étude seule; si on veut seulement jowir, qu’on 
se nourisse de beauté!) Nous avons tous vu une édition du chef- 
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d’ceuvre de Chateaubriand d’ot un professeur avait enlevé avant 
de |’éditer le passage sans lequel le récit n’avait plus de sens, a 
savoir celui ot Atala, déja dans les bras de Chactas, explique 
qu’elle ne peut étre & lui car elle a promis de vouer sa virginité a 
Dieu. Quel exemple 4 nos éléves de leur faire étudier des choses 
qui n’ont plus de sens! Renongons donc plutét aux plus beaux 
poémes et aux plus beaux récits s’ils ne sont pas propres 4 étre mis 
entre les mains de la jeunesse. Autre cas: On fait étudier 4 nos 
éléves sous le nom des Misérables un fragment du roman qui est en 
contradiction avec l’ceuvre proprement dite; on sait en effet que la 
belle histoire de l’évéque Myriel avait été écrite du temps ou 
Victor Hugo était royaliste et catholique, et que ce fut seulement 
pour ne pas le perdre—car il était trés beau en effet—que |’auteur 
le conserva dans |’ceuvre de |’exil, quand il était devenu mangeur 
de prétres, comme dans les Chétiments et la Légende des Siécles. 


Nous arrivons 4 notre derniére observation. L’étude littéraire 
qui comporte |l’explication, la compréhension, exclut la courte 
histoire de la littérature. Le genre “compendium,” le manuel, ou 
le précis, est un genre faux, car il ne permet pas d’offrir,—juste- 
ment parce qu’il est court,—ce qui seul donne une valeur a |’étude 
de la littérature, l’explication de l’ceuvre. Il n’en appelle qu’a la 
mémoire seule, sans intelligence. 

Le plus admirable Précis de la littérature frangaise, & notre avis, 
c’est celui de Pellissier. Mais il y a trop peu; il n’en peut rien 
demeurer qui soit fécond pour la pensée; quelques noms, dates, 
titres—autant en emporte le vent! C’est aussi vain que de donner 
un “General Survey Course” 4 trois heures par semaine; il n’en 
reste pas assez pour justifier le temps qu’on y consacre; ce n’est 
sans doute, dans bien des cas, pas la faute des professeurs; la faute 
en est avant toutes choses 4 la conformation de |’esprit humain 
qui ne garde pas ce qui seulement |’effleure.° 

*On comprend d’aprés ceci que nous ne sommes pas d’accord avec M. Ch. E. 
Young dans son article du No. de Décembre 1923 (pp. 159-164) dans cette revue. II 
considére que la valeur du “Survey course” est en quelque sorte évidente a-priori 
donc ne le discute méme pas. Sans doute s’il consent 4 réduire le cours au XVII* 
siécle seul, ou 4 la période couverte 4 peu prés par Melle Delpit, dans L’Age d’Or 
(Heath & Co.), nous sommes d’accord; seulement alors ce n’est plus un ‘“‘General 
Survey Course,’’—pas plus qu’un cours sur le Symbolisme ne serait un cours sur le 
XIX¢® siécle. 
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On comprend ces Précis a titre d’aides mémoires, c.a.d. pour 
des personnes qui savent déja et dont il faut ‘‘secourir la mémoire 
troublée.”” On ne les comprend pas, méme en France, comme livres 
d’étude. On ne les comprend en aucune maniére en Amérique, et 
il est difficile de distinguer ce qui a pu engager M. F. Roz a faire, a 
l’usage de ]’étranger, son petit livre, Littérature Frangaise (Allyn 
and Bacon), II est 4 craindre que le récent volume de Cunliffe et 
Bacourt ne mérite la méme critique—comme livre de classe. Les 
derniers chapitres au moins sans que ce soit la faute des auteurs 
du tout, sont souvent de simples énumérations de noms et de titres, 
mais ne seront pas des guides. 


Notre conclusion nous la formulerons rapidement ainsi: On a 
trop répété la formule: “Il n’y a que les Frangais qui puissent 
enseigner la littérature frangaise.’’ Si on ajoutait ‘‘a des Frangais,”’ 
ce serait juste; mais il s’agit d’Américains. Et 1a, il faut oser le 
dire: il n’y a pas que les Frangais qui puissent le faire avec succés; 
et méme il y a des cas ot les Francais ne le feront pas mieux que des 
Américains. On ne voit pas d’objection 4 ce que les Frangais 
enseignent 4 des Francais les littératures anglaise et américaine 
et personne ne nie qu’ils le fassent admirablement, témoins les 
Legouis, les Cazamian, les Cestre—alors pourquoi pas |’inverse? 

Et en tous cas, en ce qui concerne les livres d’histoire de la 
littérature, il nous faut pour l'étude de la littérature francaise en 
Amérique, nos propres livres. Tous ceux qui nous viennent de 
France manquent en présupposant trop: présupposant trop de 
connaissances en matiére de circonstances historiques surtout, 
mais méme en matiére littéraire;—ce seront souvent, si on veut, 
des impondérables qui manqueront, mais qui pésent trés lourd. 

Une fois de plus, nous comprenons dans notre argumentation 
les morceaux choisis des écrivains. On s’est beaucoup servi de 
Pellissier (YVJJ®, XVIII®, XIX® siécles) qui dit cependant ex- 
plicitement qu’il reproduit des morceaux qu’on ne lit pas dans 
toutes les anthologies; donner ces morceaux-la 4 nos étudiants, 
c’est donc leur donner ce qu’on doit avoir aprés avoir eu le fonda- 
mental; mais le fondamental, ils ne l’auront jamais eu. Quant a 
Braunschwig (Notre littérature étudiée dans les textes) qui recueille 
la vogue de Pellissier, il donne des fragments beaucoup trop courts: 
il nous faut, en Amérique, étudier beaucoup moins d’auteurs fran- 
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cais, mais alors en prendre suffisamment pour que cela pénétre. 
Et que ceux qui n’ont pas eu commerce avec |’étudiant américain 
n’essaient pas de deviner ce qu'il faut; ils devineraient 4 peu prés 
sirement mal. Des hommes intelligents comme Wright, ou comme 
Nitze et Dargan devraient savoir, eux qui vivent dans l’atmosphére 
américaine, ce qu'il faut donner en matiére d’histoire littéraire. 
Ou en matiére de textes des hommes comme Sirich et Barton 
devraient savoir mieux que des étrangers le choix a faire pour une 
anthlogie. Du reste, sans nous dédire sur ce dernier point de 
notre condamnation des ‘‘Survey Courses’’ et donc des livres ayant 
en vue ces cours-la;—et c’est parce que nous ne croyons pas a un 
systéme ot on écrit sur l’eau, ou tout au moins sur du sable mou- 
vant, que nous avons essayé d’apporter quelques modestes pierres 
i l’édifice que nous voulons tous ensemble construire. 

On dira que si nous, qui gémissons déja sous tant de travail de 
cours et d’administration, nous devons encore faire nos livres, les 
études d’érudition (graduate studies) en souffriront. Nous croyons 
qu’en souffriront surtout les professeurs qui préférent poursuivre 
des travaux personnels. Et nous les comprenons bien. Mais c’est 
un sacrifice 4 faire. Nous ne pouvons tout de méme pas attendre 
de nos étudiants de bon travail gradué avant que les fondements 
soient bien solides. Nous ne pouvons travailler 4 la pointe de la 
pyramide avant que la base en soit bien assise; ce n'est pas raison- 
nable. Aussi bien l’idée de consolider les bases s’affirme de toute 
part. Nous n’en voulons pour preuve que les deux livres qui 
viennent d’étre publiés en méme temps presque, et en tous cas 
concus indépendamment et simultanément en Amérique et en 
Angleterre, Morize, Problems and Methods of Literary History, et 
Rudler, Les techniques de la critique et de V'histoire littéraires. 


Smith College 


P.-S.—En suite de la lecture de ce travail plusieurs demandes 
nous sont parvenues sur la maniére dont nous organisions notre 
travail de littérature 4 Smith College. On trouvera tous les ren- 
seignements nécessaires dans la brochure Course of Study de 
Smith College, (Ecrire pour l’obtenir. Office of the Dean, Smith 
College, Northampton, Mass.). 

En deux mots voici: Nous avons un “Survey Course,” mais il 
se donne en trois ans (trois heures par semaine): re année, Cours 
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classique (XVII* et XVIII® siécles, en donnant la grosse part au 
XVII*); 2° année, XITX® siécle; et 3° année, Littérature avant le 
XVII° siécle. Les étudiantes peuvent prendre plus d’un cours a 
la fois, mais aucun cours spécial dans une période avant d’avoir eu 
le cours général de cette période. Par exemple, rien n’empéche de 
prendre un cours sur Moli¢re en méme temps que le cours sur le 
XTX° siécle, pourvu que le cours général du XVII siécle ait été pris 
avant. Le cours de drame, ou le cours du roman au XIX° siécle 
ne seront pris qu’aprés le cours général du XIX° siécle, et ainsi 


de suite. 
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LIST OF MODERN FRENCH AUTHORS 

This list has been prepared for high school teachers who wish 
to plan summer reading in modern authors. It will help to 
identify names of authors as they are met in catalogues and will 
give an indication of the extensiveness of the various groups of 
writers whom critics are acknowledging as important. This list 
includes only those writers of rank who have created works of 
imaginative literature in the 20th century. A few have died in 
the last years and a few of those included are young men who are 
in the process of declaring their genius. Teachers who wish to 
increase their acquaintance with authors in modern literature 
should write to the book firms that advertise in the Modern Lan- 
guage Journal and ask for lists of works. 

Knox College, Galesburg, Illinois 


HARRY Kurz 








LITTERATURE CONTEMPORAINE 


\pollinaire, Guillaume 
Claudel, Paul 

Cocteau, Jean 
Delarue-Mardrus, Lucie 
Fort, Paul 

Géraldy, Paul 
Gourmont, Remy de 
Gregh, Fernand 

Guérin, Charles 


Bataille, Henry 
Bernard, Tristan 
Bernstein, Henry 
Bisson, Alexandre 
Bouhélier, St. Georges de 
Brieux, Eugéne 
Caillavet, Georges 
Capus, Alfred 
Claudel, Paul 
Coolus, Romain 
Courteline, Georges 
Croisset, Francis de 
Curel, Francois de 
Donnay, Maurice 
Fabre, Emile 


PRINCIPAUX AUTEURS 
Poésie 
d’Houville, Gérard 
Jammes, Francis 
Magre, Maurice 
Moréas, Jean 
Noailles, Comtesse de 
Péguy, Charles 
Porché, Francois 
Régnier, Henri de 
Richepin, Jean 


The dltre 


Feydeau, Georges 
Flers, Robert de 
Ghéon, Henri 
Guitry, Sacha 
Hermant, Abel 
Hervieu, Paul 
Kistemaeckers, Henri 
Lavedan, Henri 
Lemaitre, Jules 
Lenéru, Marie 
Lenormand, H.-R. 
Lorde, André de 
Maeterlinck, Maurice 
Mendes, Catulle 
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Romains, Jules 
Salmon, André 
Samain, Albert 
Spire, André 

Valéry, Paul 
Verhaeren, Emile 
Vielé-Griffin, Francis 


Mirbeau, Octave 
Porché, Francois 
Porto-Riche, Georges de 
Rivoire, André 
Richepin, Jacques 
Richepin, Jean 
Rostand, Edmond 
Rostand, Maurice 
Sarment, Jean 

Sée, Edmond 
Vandérem, Fernand 
Vildrac, Charles 
Wolff, Pierre 
Zamacois, Miguel 
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Roman 
Adam, Paul Duhamel, Georges Mac Orlan, Pierre 
\udoux, Marguerite Farrére, Claude Margueritte, Paul et Victor 
Barbusse, Henri Fournier, Alain Maurras, Charles 
Barrés, Maurice France, Anatole Mille, Pierre 
Baumann, Emil Frapié, Léon Miomandre, Francis ce 
Bazin, René Gide, André Morand, Paul 
Benjamin, René Giraudoux, Jean Philippe, Charles-Louis 
Benoit, Pierre Gyp (Marie de Riquetti) Prévost, Marcel 
Bertrand, Louis Hamp, Pierre Proust, Marcel 
Bloy, Léon Haraucourt, Edmond Psichari, Ernest 
Bordeaux, Henri Harry, Myriam Rachilde (Mme.) 
Bourget, Paul Hémon, Louis Renard, Jules 
Boylesve, René Hermant, Abel Rod, Edouard 
Céard, Henry Houville, Gérard a’ Rolland, Romain 
Cherbuliez, Victor Huysmans, Joris-Karl Rosny, J.-H. ainé et jeune 
Colette Willy Jaloux, Edmond Tharaud, Jérome et Jvan 
Daudet, Léon Lesueur, Daniel (Mme Tinayre, Marcelle 
Delarue-Mardrus, Lucie — Lichtenberger, André Werth, Léon 


Loti, Pierre Yver, Colette 


Louys, Pierre 


Descaves, Lucien 
Dorgelés, Roland 
MORE ABOUT TENSE USAGE IN 
NEGATIVE CLAUSES 

Shortly after the appearance of my article in the Decem :er 
number of the MopERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL I received a v: ry 
interesting communication on the subject from Mr. Louis Tessc 1.! 
After developing the general underlying principles, he takes .1p 
negative clauses as a special case and makes some pertineat 
observations on the examples quoted in my article. With Per. 
Tesson’s consent, I am making a brief résumé of the most salic at 
features, in the belief that further discussion may be of intei-st 
to many teachers of French. Perhaps, by our combined efforts, 
we shall reach a definitive solution of this problem, acceptable to 
all French grammarians. The numbering is mine. 

(1). Ina negative statement of a fact there is only one idea of 

continuance possible, namely, non-existence for all eternity, unless 
termination of this state is clearly expressed or implied. Hence, 
for all practical purposes, in expressing one’s present state of good 
health in reference to a starting point in the past, it matters litile 
whether one says I/ y a deux ans que je n'ai été malade or Il y a 
deux ans que je ne suis pas malade. 
2). The affirmation by the past indefinite (pluperfect) of 
the non-existence of a fact—non-existence whose point of departure 
is marked in the past—suffices to indicate that this non-existence 
continues indefinitely, unless there be an indication to the con- 
trary. 

1 Mr. Tesson is an officier d’ Académi: 


of a number of practical helps, such as 
Verbe Francais ratsonné. 


now living in Boston and is the author 
L’Ami du Professeur de Francais and Le 
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(3). For the application of the rule just stated one must 
distinguish carefully between a complete negation and a partial 
one. When only a particular word or phrase is negatived, the 
idiomatic present (imperfect) frequently occurs. For instance, 
Je ne suis pas depuis longtemps en Amérique is equivalent to 
saying Je suis en Amérique, mais pas depuis longtemps. 

(4). If a sentence contains two verbs, the one affirmative 
and the other negative, and the affirmative one regularly indicates 
continuation by means of the present (imperfect), the negative 
verb is placed in the same tense; e.g. Depuis six mois il cherchait 
et ne trouvait rien. (L’Abbé Constantin. ) 

5). The principal clause and the subordinate clause must be 
cor sidered as independent entities in the application of the rules 
for tenses; e.g. Depuis dix-neuf ans que nous couchons ensemble 
dans ce lit, dans cette méme maison (subordinate clause), jamais 
il we lui est arrivé de quitter sa place sans me le dire (principal 
clause). (César Birotteau): Depuis deux jours, depuis que nous 
avons fait la demande (subordinate clause), tu m’ouvres pas la 
bouche (principal clause) (Wor, Act 2, Scene 1). 

Since reading Mr. Tesson’s communication and reflecting more 
on the examples I had collected, I venture to state the following 
rues for tense usage in negative clauses with deputs, il y a, voila: 

1) The past indefinite indicates that at no single point in a period 
of time, extending from a definite past limit up to the present 
n.oment, did a given action, being or state occur. If the present 
fe ise is used, it stresses negative continuance over the whole stretch 
» time up to, and including, the present moment. It is sometimes 
a mere device to emphasize the converse affirmative proposition; 
e.g. Voila deux ans qwils ne se sont salués. In the last two years 
they have not spoken once to each other. Voila deux ans qwils ne se 
saluent fas. For the last two years they have not been speaking 
to each other; that is, they have been ignoring (cutting) each 
other. One might express the same idea affirmatively, as follows: 
Loila deux ans qwils refusent de se reconnattre. Il y a trois ans que 
je ne suis pas malade is just another way of saying Voild trois ans 
que je me porte bien. 

2) Similarly, the pluperfect indicates that at no single point 
in a period of past time terminated by a subsequent past time 
@id a given action, being or state occur. If it is desired to stress 
non-continuance over the whole period, the imperfect is used. 


Joun A. Hess 


University of Kansas 


2In this connection it is interesting to compare the following affirmative 
sentences: 

1) Il y a trois ans que j'ai été malade. Three years ago I was sick. 

2) Deputs trois ans j'ai 6lé malade une seule fois. In the last three years I have 
been sick once. 

3) Depuis trois ans (il y a trois ans que) je suis malade. For the last three years 
I have been sick. 
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QUI INTERROGATIVE 


Professor Kueny is doing admirable work in pursuing all too 
frequent errors in our text books. But categorical statements 
are dangerous. Professor Kueny is justly irritated by the recur- 
ring use of Qui interrogative with a plural verb. He has twice 
stated in the MopERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL that it is always 
singular. I have at hand neither of the grammars to which he 
refers in the October 1923 issue of the JouRNAL. Possibly Littre’s 
Dictionnaire will do as a substitute. Under Qui, No. 22, I read: 
‘Qui interrogatif est toujours du singulier; cependant il s’emploie 
quelquefois au pluriel dans des phrases analogues a celles-ci:* 
Entre tant d’animaux qui sont ceux qu’on estime? Boileau, 
Satire V.”’ 

Professor Kueny will be the first to welcome this comment, 
for to him as to le Commandant Mathieu “la langue frangaise est 
une compatriote aimée . . . et quand i/ a Vhonneur de le ren- 
contrer a l’étranger, i/ ne permet pas qu’on éclabousse sa robe.”’ 

BENJAMIN M. WoopBRIDGE 

Reed College 





Notes and News 











With a view of aiding the many teachers who are making 
plans for study abroad during the vacation months, the Managing 
Editor takes pleasure in presenting in brief form the announce- 
ments that have come to his notice of Summer Sessions organized 
under the auspices of foreign universities. 

FRANCE 

The Comité des Voyages d’Etudes en France has again arranged 
summer tours which include preliminary courses at any one of 
the following institutions, University of Besancon, University of 
Clermont-Ferrand, University of Dijon, University of Grenoble, 
University of Nancy, Alliance Francaise, Paris, and University of 
Poitiers from July 10 to August 7. The preliminary courses 
include instruction in French Pronunciation, Diction, Reading, 
Phonetics and Grammar, Essay Writing and lectures on French 
Literature and Institutions. These will be followed by lectures 
at the Sorbonne by distingusished French scholars from August 
11 to August 23. For further information, address the Comité des 
Voyages d’Etudes, 281 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Students 


* (sic). Is this not a misprint for celle-ci? Only one example is given. 


a 
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who desire to spend a longer period of study at one university 
may enroll in the Summer Courses offered by the above-mentioned 
institutions which extend from July 1 to October 30. 

The College of the Seine will hold a Summer Session at Paris 
with a Faculty consisting of Professor Stephen H. Bush, University 
of Towa; Professor René Talamon, University of Michigan; 
Professor Arthur G. Bovée, School of Education, University of 
Chicago and Professor Robert Bonfils. The courses, which will 
extend from July 10 to August 7, include instruction in Modern 
French Civilization, French Drama, French Language, History of 
French Art, Phonetics, Methods and Conversation Groups. 
Further information may be secured from Professors Bush, 
Talamon or Bovée. 

The University of Lille announces an interesting program for 
its Summer Session to be held at Calais from July 21 to August 
30. Instruction will be given in Phonetics, Composition and 
Conversation and French Literature and Language. 


SPAIN 


The thirteenth Summer Session of the Centro de Estudios 
Histéricos of Madrid will be held from July 7 to August 2. The 
session is under the supervision of Spain’s greatest scholar, 
Ram6én Menéndez Pidal and is under the immediate direction of 
Tomas Navarro Tomas, Director of the Laboratory of Phonetics 
of the Centro and well known to Spanish teachers as the author of 
the ‘‘Manual de pronunciacién espafiola.””.. Among the most 
attractive lectures may be mentioned one by Ramén Menéndez 
Pidal on Spanish popular poetry; ten lectures on Spanish literature 
by Antonio G. Solalinde who was the Visiting Lecturer of the 
Instituto de las Espafas last year in a number of our universities; 
ten lectures on the Spanish language by Ddamaso Alonso; ten 
lectures on Spanish phonetics as applied to the practical teaching 
of pronunciation by Tomas Navarro Tomas, as well as lectures on 
Spanish painting, sculpture, history and geography. There will 
also be classes devoted to the practical study of syntax, com- 
position, dictation, phonetics, etc. More advanced elective 
courses will also be given as follows: The Spanish Theatre, by 
Antonio G. Solalinde; The Modern Spanish Novel by Felipe 
Morales de Setién; Intonation in the Spanish Language by Tomas 
Navarro Tomas; Spanish Popular Music by Rafael Benedito and 
Practical Course in Commercial Spanish by José A. Tora. Further 
information may be obtained by addressing Professor Joaquin 
Ortega, University Club, Madison, Wisconsin. Professor Ortega 
will conduct the Fourth Trip to Spain of the Instituto de las 
Espafias which will include sightseeing under exceptionally 
favorable auspices in France, Tangier and many Spanish cities, 
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in addition to attendance upon the courses of the Centro de 
Estudios Histéricos. 

The College of the Pyrenees, with the co-operation of the 
University of Barcelona will hold its third Summer Session at 
Barcelona from July 16 to August 12. The Session will be in 
charge of Miss Carolina Marcial Dorado of Barnard College, and 
other members of the Faculty include Dr. José Robles of Johns 
Hopkins University and Dr. J. Serra, José V. Amorés and M. 
Pericot of the University of Barcelona. In addition to under- 
graduate courses in Spanish grammar, composition and conversa- 
tion, graduate courses will be offered in general Spanish literature, 
contemporary literature, Don Quijote, Phonetics, Methods, and 
Spanish History and Art. For further information, address Miss 
Carolina Marcial-Dorado, 694 West 115th Street, New York 
City. 

MEXICO 

The National University of Mexico will again hold its Summer 
Session at Mexico City from July 9 to August 22. Instruction 
will be offered to beginners, intermediate and advanced students 
in Spanish, and courses will also be conducted in Spanish, Spanish 
American and Mexican Literature and Art; Mexican and Spanish 
American history, geography and institutions and in Mexican 
archaeology. For further information, address the Director of 
the Summer Session, National University of Mexico, Mexico 
City. 

PORTO RICO 

The Summer Session of the University of Porto Rico will be 
held at Rio Piedras from July 7 to August 16. Instruction will 
be given in the Spanish language, and in the literature and history 
of Spain and of Spanish American countries. Further information 
can be obtained from Josephine W. Holt, Eighth and Marshall 
Sts., Richmond, Virginia. 


‘ORR Ses RS 
ERNEST MERIMEE 


Hispanic studies have suffered a serious loss in the death at 
Madrid on January 14th of Ernest Mérimée in his seventy-eighth 
vear. For many years Ernest Mérimée was Professor in the 
Faculty of Letters of the University of Toulouse, and at the time 
of his death occupied the positions of Doyen honoraire of the 
Faculty of Letters and Directeur de l'Institut Frangais en Espagne. 
The Bulletin Hispanique owes to him its existence and the files of 
that journal contain many of his important contributions to the 
study of Spanishliterature. His ‘‘Essaisur la Vie et les ceuvres de 
Francisco de Quevedo,” published in 1886, still remains one of 
the most comprehensive critical studies that we possess of any 
Spanish writer. His scholarly publications entitle him to rank 
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with Foulché-Delbose and Morel-Fatio as the foremost exponents 
of Spanish culture in France. 


We have learned with pleasure that Adolfo Bonilla y San 
Martin will lecture this year at the Summer Session of the Univer- 
sity of California. Sefior Bonilla has distinguished himself in 
many fields, but is best known to Hispanists in this country as the 
author of the ‘Historia de la filosoffa espafola,”’ as the biographer 
of Luis Vives and as Professor Schevill’s collaborator in their 
noteworthy edition of the complete works of Cervantes. 

SPECIAL OFFER TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS 

Our “Special Offer’? to new subscribers of The Journal from 
now to June 1925 for $2.00 is being sent out from the Secretary’s 
office during March and April to all available addresses of modern 
language teachers, and in states in which such lists are not avail- 
able, it is being sent to all high schools which teach modern 
languages. 

May I ask all subscribers and members to further this cam- 
paign for a bigger and better Journal by all means in their power? 

Respectfully, 
C. H. HANDSCHIN, 
Secretary, National Federation. 





Reviews 











METHODS OF TEACHING MODERN LANGUAGES. By 
CuHarLtes H. Hanpscnuix. World Book Co. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson. 1923. V+479. Price $2.40. 

Professor Handschin has written a handbook valuable alike 
to modern language teachers and to those interested in educational 
problems. As a matter of fact, the portion of the book devoted 
strictly to method, as generally considered, occupies less space 
than the discussion of the foundations of method and of the 
various problems that may roughly be regarded as administrative. 
From the narrow teacher’s standpoint, therefore, the book might 
be criticized for misplaced emphasis. For it is hardly open to 
question that the average teacher needs to know more about the 
ways and means of teaching the modern language than he does 
about the general organization and administration of the subject. 
However, Professor Handschin has treated his subject with great 
breadth of view; it is a survey of the field as far as we have yet 
been able to go. He has indicated a new line of approach and 
pointed out the way that all future writers on method must, in 
general, pursue. 
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It will not be possible, in the space allotted the reviewer, 
to give more than brief comment on the wealth of material the 
author has brought together, based not only on his own wide 
experience, but also on his study of modern language methodology 
and the general field of educational theory. 

In the chapter on ‘Foundations of Modern Language Method’ 
are gathered together most of the experimental data dealing with 
our subject. For the most part it is the work of psychologists. It 
is very slight indeed when we consider what we should like to know 
and must know to get away from the rule of thumb methods of 
teaching foreign languages. Professor Handschin has done an 
important service in listing these studies and in opening our eyes 
to the need for more exhaustive and more purposive experiments 
in our field. In the chapters headed ‘Values and Methods’ and 
‘Skill, Discipline and Enjoyment’ there is packed away a great 
deal of solid material, but it is not easy reading. In fact, one of the 
general criticisms of the book is, that it is lacking in organization 
and ease of style. The stuff is there, but often it is not presented 
in a palatable and easily assimilable form. 

The chapter ‘Pronunciation’ attempts to give a sort of com- 
pendium of French and German speech sounds (the Spanish part 
is omitted). The reviewer is of the opinion that it is not possible 
in a book of this sort to compete even with the simplest text-book 
on phonetics. The best that one can do is to try to stimulate an 
interest in the very important subject of pronunciation and offer 
as many practical hints as space allows. The rest can be left to 
special treatises where there can be a tidy and well-rounded 
presentation of the matter. The inexperienced teacher is theg 
not so likely to be misled. In passing, it should be noted, that 
there are a number of mistakes in the transcription of words, 
particularly in the French section, which should be corrected. 

In the comparatively brief exposition of the elements of the 
modern language course such as ‘Oral Work,’ ‘Writing,’ ‘Gram- 
mar,’ ‘Reading’ etc. which follow directly after the chapter 
‘Associating Symbols and Meaning,’ Professor Handschin takes a 
middle ground. He is a reformer, but by no means a radical one; 
he is willing to suggest many things that the more radically 
minded would not regard as being in keeping with certain pre- 
conceived principles. Some of the best suggestions found in this 
part of the book are contained in the references to, and quotations 
from, other sources, and, particularly, in the lists of teaching 
devices. These and the problems given throughout the book 
should be of great help to all teachers. 

The discussion of ‘Realia’ with the bibliographical material 
will also be found to be of great value to teachers. The chapter 
on ‘Teaching of Literature’ is set on a very lofty plane and the 
reviewer believes that the author is thinking too much as a college 
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teacher working with mature minds. Even so, most college in- 
structors would rarely, if ever, realize the aims set forth in these 
pages. 

The rest of the book deals with problems that lie about method 
in the narrow sense, but which nevertheless bear closely upon 
method and affect the results of modern language courses. They 
are, in general, administrative problems. There is an elaborate 
discussion of ‘Individual Differences and Supervised Study,’ 
based upon the findings of such writers as Thorndike, Hall-Quest 
and others. Illuminating and helpful also are the chapters on 
‘Reviews, Tests and Examinations.’ Here, as throughout the 
book, the author is not sparing in his use of quotations from 
other writers to illustrate his points. And if anyone ever supposed 
that the field of modern language method were nearly exhausted, 
he must be convinced after reading the chapters on ‘Special 
Problems’ and ‘Problems of Adminjstration’ and ‘Teacher Train- 
ing’ that we have just begun to scratch the surface. There are 
a host of fundamental problems as yet unsolved that will need the 
combined study of teachers and scholars for years to come. 

The Appendices occupy much space, but Appendix A, a bibli- 
ography of methodological literature from 1912-1922, makes 
accessible in convenient form the surprisingly large list of books, 
pamphlets and articles which have appeared since Professor 
Handschin published the ‘Teaching of Modern Languages in the 
United States’ in 1913. 

All teachers should own and carefully study this latest con- 
tribution to the methodology of our subject, for no other one book 
gives such a many-sided discussion of the modern language as a 
subject of instruction in the United States. 

E. W. Bacster-COLLins 

Teachers College, Columbia University 


ELEMENTARY SPANISH, by W.S. HeNprrx. R. G. Adams 
and Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


The design of this interesting little book is to give the student 
a good Spanish background. Each lesson consists of a Spanish 
theme followed by questions, composition work and grammar drill. 
The vocabulary in the first lessons is so much like the English 
and the construction is so simple that little explanation is needed. 
At the same time new constructions are gradually introduced and 
the student must make his own deductions which later he is 
required to formulate. The questions are framed in such a way 
that they cannot be answered by yes or no, but require a careful 
study of the theme. All class conversation is in Spanish except 
grammar explanation which may be either in English or Spanish. 
The subject matter includes descriptions of Spain—geography, 
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customs, travel with references to history, art and literature 
and chapters on practical matters—class room, clothing, parts 
of body, etc. There are a number of good illustrations and outline 
maps. The verbs and grammar summary are comprised in 
twenty-two pages at the end. The book is one that depends 
for much of its success on the instructor, who must help the 
student to note new constructions and draw correct conclusions. 

The chief criticism of the book is that it carries a good method 
to an extreme; there should be more explanation and less relying 
on the student’s powers of discernment; e.g., he is asked at different 
points to “‘list uses of Subjunctive and illustrate.’”’ These ‘‘uses’’ 
include such sentences as “no creo que esto se deba”’ (p. 103), 
“sea como sea” (105), “esto no quiere decir que el ignorante no 
sea honrado (84), “hubiéramos preferido ... si... ” (115), 
“parece mentira que no haya’ (122),—constructions which are 
nowhere referred to and are not among the simplest: while for 
other sentences, ‘‘se sorprendieron de que hubiera’”’ (121), “‘las 
casas no tienen muchas ventanas que den a la calle” (97), the 
explanation is decidedly inadequate as is also the case with re- 
flexives and two prepositions used with a verb. There is no 
reference to the use of a (omitted in vocabulary) with direct 
object, (30:14); to the redundant use of pronoun with a, (25:3); 
to special meanings of demonstrative pronouns, (115:4); to the 
conditional form of verb; to quisiera, (112:1); nor to the use of 
the accent with diphthongs. 

The vocabulary though well selected omits many meanings of 
words as found in the lessons; e.g., parecerse a, (119:17); a casa 
(119:6); a ésta (115:4); al fin (40:19); the prepositional forms 
antes de (37:23); cerca de (30:12), detrdés de (23:16); después de 
(37:23) are not given; de means not only of but also by, from, in, on. 

Among other mistakes which should be corrected are the 
following:—arriba de (28:16) for encima de: inglés (60:10) should 
immediately follow gallo; orejas (62:5) not synonymous with 
otdos which should be used here but is not in vocabulary; honesto 
(82:2) does not mean honest; pueblo (84:22) should be gente; 
invitaron (112:4) requires a before que; in 116:5 and 6, the meaning 
is uncertain—Did Jimena save the city or save herself from 
danger (possibly)? (In either case the construction should be 
changed); habian comido (120:4) should be hubieron comido. 
Many of the questions could be improved in form as (99:2) change 
En cudl rio esté? to Sobre qué rio esté? Also 85:17, 88:19, 91:18 etc. 
The old divisions of Spain are reinos, not provincias (p.3). Bar- 
gaining is necessary only for second hand books, not for new ones 
(73:10). The lines in the themes should be numbered for reference. 

There are a few typographical erros:—de omitted (4:2), 
por repeated (30:7), cap-ital for ca-pital (53:2), en for el (92:3), 
creczo for crezco (130), wrong numbering (149) 2-5 3-6. 

Auice H. BusHEE 
Madrid 
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EL ABOLENGO, por MANvEL LINARES Rivas, Edited with 
Direct-Method Exercises, Notes, and Vocabulary by Paut G. 
Miter, Ph. D. With a Critical Introduction by FEDERICO 
DE Onis. D.C. Heath & Co. 1923. 


The publication of a school edition of this well-known play 
adds a new name to the growing series of Contemporary Spanish 
Texts, of which this is the fifth volume. Whether the name of 
!inares Rivas, one of the most successful Spanish playwrights of 
the last twenty years, will remain for long on the literary horizon— 
‘+ venture to predict that it will not, if the basis of the future’s 
iudgment be one of art—matters little here. For pedagogic 
purposes, for the study of modern conversational Spanish, we 
could find no better texts than his plays. The dialogue in El 
tbolengo, for example, is always natural and animated and, as the 
editor remarks, very free from colloquial and provincial expres- 
sions. 

Unfortunately, the task of calling attention to and explaining 
those idiomatic expressions that do occur has been, in the present 
edition, only imperfectly realized. We are informed in the 
preface, it is true, that the number of grammatical explanations 
is limited and that difficult passages are ‘‘often translated.’’ 
A careful examination of the book has failed to reveal, however, 
other than a somewhat arbitrary selection of material to be 
explained and translated. Many words are either missing from 
the Vocabulary or are incompletely or inaccurately translated, 
so far as their use in the text is concerned. Idiomatic expressions 
are often unexplained in the notes or vocabulary. The following 
omissions have been noted: Page 9, line 29. Tampoco, elliptical 
for No es eso tampoco; P. 10,1. 9. Lo que dura . . . P. 38, 1. 27. 
Lo que tarda, etc. P. 54,1. 28. Lo que me alegro, etc. Idiomatic 
use of /o que in exclamations; translate by ‘Show, how long, how 
much,” etc. Cf. Bello-Cuervo, 1164; P. 11,1. 19. Hay gustos para 
los que se necesita antes haber nacido. ‘‘There are some tastes 
that are only born in one”; P. 13, 1. 30. Pongamos . . . “‘Let’s 
say...” Cf. Pongamos por ejemplo, pongamos por caso, etc., 
P. 15,1. 17. La criada tendra. Note omission of object pronoun; 
P. 17, 1. 29. {Mira que incomodarla en esos dias! ‘‘The idea 
of troubling her in those days!’’; P. 20, 1. 20. Lo que es tiempo, 

... “As for time, ... ”; P. 22,1. 1. Para algo eres la sobrina 
de la Marquesa etc., ‘You aren’t the niece of the Marquise, etc. 
for nothing’”’; P. 31, 1. 24. La sefiora esta servida. ‘‘I am at your 
service, madam”’; P. 34, |. 10. jQue es mi padre! Elliptical. 
‘‘Remember he is my father!”’; P. 34, 1. 20. No sé decirle a usted. 
Note use of saber for knowledge, skill, etc., contrasted with poder 
for physical ability; P. 35,1. 8. Leyendo. Supply esté. A common 
ellipsis in spoken Spanish; P. 35, 1. 9. Mirele usted. ‘‘Go see what 


pied 


he’s doing’; P. 37, 1. 17. un novio formal, ‘‘an accepted suitor.”’ 
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Not “formal, reliable, methodical,’ as given in Vocabulary; P. 
47, 1. 24. ¢No ha de serlo? Note /o as predicate, referring to 
preceding adjective; P. 48, |. 14. ahora se larga usted, etc. Present 
indicative used for command; P. 50, 1. 13. Tu eres sobradamente 
honrada para no faltarle. “You are honorable enough—more than 
enough—not to be unfaithful’; P. 51, 1. 25. {Ni que fuera un 
especifico! ‘‘As if that were a remedy!” Cf. note, p. 7, |. 17; 
P. 58, ls. 3, 4. lo mal que juzgas, etc. “How poorly you judge, 
etc’; Lo+adverb (adj.)+que= “how” adverb (adj.). Cf. p. 10, 
l. 9; P. 63,1. 9. Era de esperar. ‘‘It was to be expected.’’ The 
infinitive used with ser de is in the passive in English; cf. es de 
suponer, etc. 

Numerous examples of the subjunctive occur in the play, but 
only one is explained in the notes: p. 36, 1. 8. where the subjunctive 
is used to indicate future indefinite time. Other examples in the 
play of this and other uses might have been referred to. 

The ethical dative is explained once in the notes, p. 45, 1. 12. 
Cross reference might have been made to other examples in the 
EXC. 

In the Vocabulary, there are omissions and inadequate trans- 
lations. Omissions: aconsejar (p. 63, 1. 27), colocar (66, 6 
cuando= puesto que (7, 18), librea, de gran—(31, 23), de—(32, 6) 
lienzo (45, 31), mortificar (30, 14), necesario, lo—(38, 7), novia, 
de—, ‘‘as a sweetheart” (38, 32), ocurrirsele a uno (43, 12), pasar, 
“to be the matter” (23, 23; 39, 26), “to happen”’ (38, 28; 48, 29), 
separarse (passim), subir, “to carry up’”’ (60, 3) zalamera (31, 3). 
Under formalidad we ought to find not “formality” but con—, 
“in earnest” (cf. 32,15). Francamente (38, 23) is “openly” rather 
than “frankly.” Desnaturalizada (56, 9) is not “denaturalized”’ 
but “unnatural.” Sobradamente (50, 13) can hardly be rendered 
here by “superabundantly.” If verb forms like voy, va, vengo, 
wieras, etc. are included in the Vocabulary, why not also sepa, 
rines, traiga, etc.? 

Twelve pages of useful ‘“‘ejercicios practicos” for conversation 
and grammar drill make up, to a large extent, for the deficiencies 
noted and ought to attract teachers who welcome such features. 

Mention should be made finally of the excellent Introduction 
on Linares Rivas, by Professor Onis, general editor of the series. 

W. L. Ficurer 

Girard College, Philadel phia 
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FRENCH 
FAVORITE FRENCH POEMS. Selected and edited with 

Notes and Vocabulary by CHARLES H. Hunkins. Henry 

Holt and Co., New York, 1924. 84 pp.+ notes and vocab. 

A collection of sixty poems illustrating the development of 
the French lyric in the nineteenth century. Selections by Charles 
d’Orléans, Ronsard, La Fontaine, Chénier and La Marseillaise 
are also included. 


HISTOIRE ILLUSTREE DE LA LITTERATURE FRAN- 

CAISE. Précis méthodique par E. Abry, C. Auvpic, et 

P. Crouzet. D. C. Heath and Co., 1924. 664 pp. 

This manual, which for twelve years has proved its usefulness 
in French lycées, now appears in a seventh edition with the 
imprint of an American publisher. An authoritative introduction 
to the study of French literature, it will win friends by its concise 
statement of facts and by its wealth of illustrations. 


MARCHAND, CH. M., Apvancep FRENCH GRAMMAR. A 
Lexicologic, Syntactic, Philologic and Literary Finishing 
Course for Colleges and Scholars. Brentano’s, New York, 
1924. 448 pp. $2.00. 

As indicated in the title, the book consists of four parts, which 
vary considerably in length. Part 1, Lexicology (57 pages) 
emphasizes etymology and particularly the value of prefixes and 
suffixes in word formation. Part 2, Syntax (297 pages) provides 
useful reference material for advanced students. The section on 
Philology (60 pages) is limited to an informal discussion of such 
questions as onomatopoeia, questions de prononciation, synonyms, 
épineux cas de syntaxe, curieuses étymologies, etc. The fourth 
part on French Literature (33 pages) gives in briefest form an 
outline of French literature. There are numerous errors in the 
statement of philological facts and the section on syntax should 
contain more exercises for composition, but the book may prove 
useful as a reference grammar. 


RUDLER, GUSTAVE, LES TECHNIQUES DELA CRITIQUE 
ET DE L’HISTOIRE LITTERAIRES EN LITTERATURE 
FRANCAISE MODERNE. Oxiord University Press, American 
Branch, New York. 1923. 204 pp. $2.85. 

Graduate students will learn much from this careful presenta- 
tion of the scientific methods of literary criticism, and even more 
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mature scholars will read with profit the formulation of principles 
with which, in a general way, they may be acquainted. Questions 
such as bibliography, authorship, criteria of a critical edition, 
sources and influence of literary works, etc., are discussed. 


STORIES BY CONTEMPORARY FRENCH NOVELISTS. 
Edited with short critical study of each author, Notes, Exer- 
cises, and Vocabulary by Marton E. BOWLER. Ginn and Co. 
1924. 130 pp. vocab. $0.76. 

Nine representative short stories by Henry Bordeaux, Charles- 
Louis Philippe, Henri de Régnier, Colette Willy, Mme. Rachilde, 
Remy de Gourmont, Pierre Mille, Georges Duhamel and Romain 
Rolland. Questionnaires accompany each story. 


SPANISH 


ALARCON, PEDRO A. DE, EL FINAL DE NORMA. Edited 
with Notes and Vocabulary by LESLIE PARKER Brown. Ginn 
and Co. 1924. 210 pp. vocab. $1.00. 

The editor shares the opinion of most adult readers that “El 
final de Norma”’ is not a great work, but its many romantic inci- 
dents are likely to interest high school classes. 


LEAVITT, STURGIS E., ARGENTINE LITERATURE. A 
Bibliography of Literary Criticism, Biography, and Literary 
Controversy. University of North Carolina Studies in Lan- 
guage and Literature, No. 1. University of North Carolina 
Press, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 1924. 92 pp. 

The titles include histories of literature, autobiographies, 
collections of biographies, and articles and books of a biographical, 
controversial or critical nature. The book serves admirably as a 
point of departure for any serious study of the literature of 
Argentina. 


RUIZ DE ALARCON, JUAN, LA VERDAD SOSPECHOSA. 
Mit Einleitung und Anmerkungen herausgegeben von Dr. 
ADALBERT HAMEL, Professor an der Universitat Wiirzburg. 
Miinchen. Verlag der Hochschulbuchhandlung Max Hueber. 
1924. 

The text is based upon the edition of 1634, and important 
variants as found in the edition of 1630 are also included. 


UN VIAJE POR ESPANA. A Textbook for Spanish Composi- 
tion by CHARLES C. AvER and Epwin B. Pace. Alfred A. 
Knopf, New York. 1924. 78 pp. vocab. 

Twenty lessons with Spanish texts in dialogue describing a 
trip to Spain, English sentences involving grammar review, 
cuestionarios, and material for translation from English to 
Spanish based upon the Spanish text. 








